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CHRONICLE 


The War.—Very important events have taken place 
during the week in both the western and eastern theaters 
of the war, the advantage being with the Allies in Flan- 
ders and with the Austro-Germans 
in Poland and Galicia. The situa- 
tion, however, in the west has under- 
gone no vital change, whereas the state of affairs in the 
east has been essentially modified. 

Along many portions of the line in Belgium, France 
and Alsace there have been engagements, without hav- 
ing produced notable results; but it is in the north that 

the fiercest fighting has been going 

Ypres and Carency On. The Germans have been making 

efforts near the coast to drive - back 
the Belgians; but whatever little advantage there has 
been gained, has been on the side of the defenders. 
Further south, near Ypres, the British and Germans have 
been keeping up a series of determined and costly as- 
saults on each others’ positions, but neither side has made 
permanent progress. The Germans in particular have 
been on the offensive most of the time, but have not suc- 
ceeded in advancing their lines. The main event of the 
week in the west has been the French offensive, which 
began at Carency, apparently on a small scale, but find- 
ing the Germans unprepared, soon developed to a for- 
ward movement on a front of twenty-five miles to the 
north of Arras. Here the French, supported by the 
British, have pushed forward from St. Eloi and Carency 
as far as Souchez, Givency, and beyond Nouvelle St. 
Vaast. At the point of their farthest advance the 
Allies have gained about two and a half miles. From 
Givency as a center the territory gained tapers off to 
about half a mile on a front of about four miles. The 
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| movement, therefore, has resulted in a gain for the Allies 





that is only a little less than that won by the Germans 
some weeks ago in the vicinity of Ypres. It has not yet 
spent its force, and has for its objective the important 
center of Lens. 

By far the most important event in the week has been 
the progress of the Austro-German armies in southern 
Poland and Galicia. The Russian defeat is assuming 
larger proportions, and the victory of 
their opponents already ranks with 
the greatest victories of the war. The 
Austrians and Germans have been operating on a front 
of more than one hundred and fifty miles and have 
driven back the Russians with great loss. Starting at 
Nowe Miasto, on the river Pilica in central Poland, they 
have been successful all the way to Dolina, which lies 
almost due south of Lemberg, in Galicia. Their main 
efforts, however, have been confined to Galicia. Here 
the Germans, after occupying Mielec and Dembica, 
have advanced to the river San and are now 
in possession of Rudnik, Lezasyk and Jaraslau. Further 
south, the Austrians are to the north, west, 
and south of Przemysl, and are predicting the recap- 
ture of their stronghold in the near future. Still 
further south the Austrians, after taking Dynow, Sanok 
and Lisko, on the upper San, have crossed that river and 
have captured Dobromil, Stary Sambor, Borislau and 
Dolina. Just what has happened in the mountain passes, 
especially at Lupkow and Uzsok, is not very clear. 
Naturally the precipitate retreat of the Russians has re- 
sulted in large losses in men, guns and ammunition; but 
the Austrians and Germans are also reported to have 
suffered heavily. 

As an offset and a check to this reverse, the Russians 
have inaugurated and partially carried out a drive to- 
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ward the passes in Bukowina. They report extensive 
victories gained over the Austrians 
near the Dniester, with a consequent 
advance over the river Pruth. Fight- 
ing is now going on north of Kolomea and near Czerno- 
witz, but its outcome is as yet uncertain. The invasion 
of the Baltic provinces by the Germans seems to have 
been halted, but it has carried them far into Russian 
territory to Shavli. It has had the additional advantage 
of keeping in the north Russian troops that were and are 
much needed in Galicia. The British Admiralty reports 
the sinking in the Dardanelles, by a torpedo, of the 
. British predreadnaught Goliath. 

As was foreseen, the United States Government has ad- 
dressed to the American Ambassador at Berlin a note to 
be communicated to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
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the Imperial German Government. It | 
| irregularity of a communication from the Imperial Ger- 


American Note 


: h 
to Geimany begins by enumerating the Thrasher 


incident, the attack on the Cushing, 
the torpedoing of the Gulflight, and the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and says that these acts “constitute a series of 
events which the Government of the United States has 
observed with growing concern, distress and amazement.” 


In view of the attitude Germany has hitherto maintained | 


with regard to “international right and the freedom of 
the seas,” and of the fact that she has always been “en- 
gaged upon the side of justice and humanity,” it declares 
that the “Government of the United States was loath to 
believe—it can not now bring itself to believe—that these 
acts, so absolutely contrary to the rules, the practices, and 
the spirit of modern warfare, could have the countenance 
or sanction of that great Government.” It expresses the 
hope that the German Government will once more “vindi- 
cate its position with regard to the sacred freedom of 
the sea.” 


Recalling the warning given by the German Government | 
| States complains” (2) “that they will make reparation, 


to neutral ships to avoid the war zone, and our own Gov- 
ernment’s formal refusal to allow “in any degree an 
abbreviation of the rights of American shipmasters or of 
American passengers on merchant ships of belligerent 
nationality,” and its determination to hold the German 
Government “to a strict accountability for any infringe- 
ment of these rights, intentional or accidental”: the 
document asserts that the United States assumes that the 
Imperial German Government does not “question those 
rights,” but accepts 

as a rule that the lives of non-combatants, whether they 
be of neutral citizenship or citizens of one of the na- 
tions at war, can not lawfully or rightfully be put in 
jeopardy by the capture or destruction of an unarmed merch- 
antman, and recognize also, as other nations do, the obli- 
gation to take the usual precaution of visit and search to 
ascertain whether a suspected merchantman is in fact of 
belligerent nationality or is in fact carrying contraband 
of war under a neutral flag. 


manity which all modern opinion regards as imperative,” 
the note commits the United States to the general prin- 
ciple that “manifestly submarines can not be used against 
merchantmen, as the last few weeks have shown, without 
an inevitable violation of many sacred principles of jus- 
tice and humanity.” 

Then follows a most important paragraph in which are 
asserted (1) the indisputable right of American citizens 
to take their ships and to travel wherever their legitimate 
business calls them upon the high seas; (2) the fact that 
they are justified in being confident that their lives will 
not be endangered while exercising those rights “by acts 
done in clear violation of universally acknowledged in- 
ternational obligations” ; and (3) the additional fact that 
they can “certainly” be confident “that their own Govern- 
ment will sustain them in the exercise of those rights.” 
The note calls attention in passing to the “surprising 


man Embassy at Washington addressed to the people of 
the United States through the newspapers,” and goes on 
to point out that “no warning that an unlawful and inhu- 
mane act will be committed can possibly be accepted as an 
excuse or palliation for that act or as an abatement of the 
responsibility for its commission.” It declares that “the 
Government of the United States can not believe that the 


| commanders of the vessels which committed these acts 


of lawlessness did so except under a misapprehension of 
the orders issued by the Imperial German Government.” 

The last part of the document is the most serious of 
all. Basing its position on the fact that “the commanders 
even of submarines were expected to do nothing that 
would involve the lives of non-combatants or the safety 
of neutral ships, even at the cost of failing in their object 
of capture or destruction,” the United States confidently 


| expects (1) “that the Imperial German Government will 


disavow the acts of which the Government of the United 


_ so far as reparation is possible, for injuries which are 








After pointing out “the practical impossibility of em- | 


ploying submarines in the destruction of commerce with- 
out disregarding those rules of fairness, justice and hu- 


without measure,” and (3) “that they will take im- 
mediate steps to prevent the recurrence of anything so 
obviously subversive of the principles of warfare for 
which the Imperial German Government have in the 
past so wisely and so firmly contended. 

The document closes (1) with an appeal “to the special 
ties of friendship and the explicit stipulations of the 
treaty of 1828 between the United States and the King- 
dom of Prussia”; (2) with a declaration that “expres- 
sions of regret and offers of reparation can not 
justify or excuse a practice the natural and necessary 
effect of which is to subject neutral nations and neutral 
persons to new and immeasurable risks”; and (3) with 
the statement that “The Imperial German Government 
will not expect the Government of the United States to 


| omit any word or act necessary to the performance of its 


sacred duty of maintaining the rights of the United States 
and its citizens, and of safeguarding their free exercise 
and enjoyment.” 
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Germany.—The American note with reference to the 
sinking of the Lusitania has become the subject of much 
unofficial comment. General regret for the loss of the 
lives of Americans is expressed; but 
the destruction of the ship itself is 
defended. A prominent writer in 


American Note, 
Bryce Commission 


Der Tag says: 


The English press and the American press, bought up with 
English gold, have begun already to exploit the Lusitania 
incident against Germany to stir up America against us. 
The sober-minded American Government, however, will 
hardly be able to draw serious conclusions from the destruc- 
tion of the Lusitania and the loss of American passengers. 
Americans entrusted themselves and their goods to an aux- 
iliary cruiser of a belligerent power. The passengers on the 
Lusitania knowingly entered a war zone, and there is no 
reason to treat a war zone on sea differently from a war zone 
on land. 


The Vossische Zeitung argues that the ship took no 
care to avoid danger but thought that her protection lay 
in a “living American rampart,’ which was utilized to 
ensure the safety of the 5,000 cases of ammunition 
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| have presented themselves voluntarily for internment, and 


that the Home Secretary is now considering plans to re- 


patriate aliens who are beyond the military age. This 

order may be extended to include women and children, 
The Bryce Commission published its report on May 13. 

This Commission, appointed by Mr. Asquith last De- 


cember, consists of Viscount Bryce as chairman, Sir 


Frederick Pollock, Sir Edward 
Clarke, Sir Alfred Hopkinson, H. A. 
L. Fisher, Vice-Chancellor of the 


The Bryce 
Commission 


| University of Sheffield, and Mr. Harold Cox. The 


general findings of the Commission, based, it is said, upon 
more than a thousand depositions obtained from Belgian, 
French and English civilians and soldiers, charge that 
the “rules and usages of civilized war were frequently 
broken” by the German military forces in Belgium. The 
Commission expresses the hope that at the conclusion of 
the war an international council may be convened, to 
adopt means whereby the repetition of the alleged viola- 
tions of civilized warfare may be made forever impos- 


| sible. 


aboard. The paper asserts that our Government must | 


take this phase of the question into consideration, and 
consider whether it can allow the allied nations to stake 
the lives of American citizens in order to facilitate the 
conveyance of contraband. In a further discussion of 


the problem the Zeitung contends that after the declara- | 


tion of a war zone on February 4, the American Govern- 
ment should have prevented citizens from sailing on 
British vessels, thus obviating present difficulties. The 
report of the Bryce commission has called forth two com- 
ments: the first is to the effect that the charges have all 


been made before; the second denies that the atrocities | 


were committed. 


Great Britain.—Following the destruction of the Lusi- 
tania, rioting broke out in the East End of London, in 
which Gernian shopkeepers were the principal sufferers. 
Boycotts have been instituted, and at 
the Royal Exchange, a notice was 
posted stating that the presence of 
persons of Austrian and German origin was not desired. 
Public feeling has been deeply stirred by rumors, fostered 
by a few newspapers, that, should London be attacked by 
Zeppelins, aliens would assist the raid by starting con- 
flagrations throughout the city. “One unhappy result,” 
said Mr. Asquith, speaking before the House of Com- 


Rioting and 
Internment 


mons, “is that innocent and unoffending persons are being | 


made to pay the penalty for the crimes of others.” Lord 
Beresford and others have presented petitions to the Com- 
mons, asking that the House decree the internment of 
all male aliens of military age, and the removal of all 


others to places thirty miles or more from the coast. | 
About twenty thousand Germans are now at liberty in | 


London, and while accurate figures are lacking, it is 
estimated that about eighty thousand are in the entire 
country. It is stated that in London several thousand 


The seriousness of the engagements about Ypres and 
in the Dardanelles is indicated by the great mortality 


_ among the officers. During the fortnight ending May 


8, 285 officers were reported killed, 
649 wounded, and 24 missing. Three 
brigadier-generals and twelve lieuten- 
ant-colonels are among the slain. Since the outbreak of 
the war, 2,246 officers of the army have been killed, 4,- 
177 wounded, while 762 are missing. This brings the 
total to 7,185. 


Mortality Among 
the Officers 


Ireland.—The Irish press of all political affiliations is 
unanimous in condemnation of Lloyd George’s liquor 
measures, and both sections of the Nationalist Members 
were united in their opposition. “Be- 
cause,” writes the Dublin /ndepen- 
dent, “there is excessive drinking 
among a section of munition workers in Great Britain 
Irish industries are to be crushed by a ruinous impost. The 
new taxation seems to have been deliberately graduated so 
that Irish breweries would be compelled to shut down 
whilst English concerns would be left practically un- 
touched.” The projected taxation, affecting only the 
heavier or Irish beers, would, it was contended, put thou- 
sands out of employment and ruin the allied industries. 
Mr. Healy pointed out that it would make the Home 
Rule Bill a farce, inasmuch as it would eliminate the 
chief source of the little taxation that Ireland was per- 
mitted to control under that Bill. In Guinness’ alone it 
would pauperize 8,000 heads of families, unless they 
choose to enlist. Its effect would be, said Mr. O’Brien, 
not only to destroy one of the few flourishing Irish 
industries, but to “usurp the authority of the Irish Parlia- 
ment before you have brought it into existence.” The 
united remonstrances induced the Chancellor again to 


The Liquor 
Taxation 


_ modify his measure, but its incidence on Ireland is still 
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considered disproportionate. Most of the temperance 


advocates welcome it; and not a few, like the Leader, | 


who view it from the standpoint of commercial prosperity, 
hold that, whatever the object, any measure that dim- 
inishes the sale and consumption of liquor will ultimately 
benefit the country; but Bishop Fogarty of Killaloe, a 
vigorous temperance advocate, has denounced the new 
taxes as destructive of the economic conditions of the 
whole nation, particularly of the malt and barley indus- 
tries, which affected every county and province in Ire- 
land. “It was the old story again, Ireland was to be 
sacrificed, her industries crushed under the heavy wheel 
of English interests.” 


Italy.— During the week Italy’s troubles were increased 
by the resignation of the Salandra ministry. The King 
invited Marcora, President of the Chamber of Deputies, 
to head a Cabinet and, on his refusal, 
Paolo Carcano, Minister of the 
Treasury under Salandra, was called 
upon for the same purpose; he, too, refused to act. News- 
papers and orators complicated the situation by their 
fierce denunciations, The Messaggero declared that a 
Cabinet under Marcora would be a farce, for Marcora 
was Giolitti’s lieutenant and as such a pacificist. The 
Tribuna, the organ of Giolitti, aserted that the reported 
denunciation of the Dretbund by Italy was false, where- 
upon d’Annunzio declared on his word of honor that 
the Dretbund had been denounced May 4. Dante Gari- 
baldi, speaking in Milan, said: “If the Government re- 
fuses to go to war against Austria my family will lead 
the people on the barricades.” Serious rioting has taken 
place in Rome; the German Emperor has been burned in 
efigy; troops are guarding the streets leading to the 
Chamber of Deputies, and to the German and Austrian 
legations. The rioting has spread to Milan, where a 
general strike has been proclaimed to protest against 
the course of political events. It would appear that the 
more orderly part of Italy’s population shrink from 


Doubt and Disorder 


war, while the turbulent element is much in favor of it. 


Mexico.— Mexico, north and south, is still in a chaotic 
The capital is under the control of Zapata: 
Garza is provisional president, The relations between 

these two men are far from amicable. 
Survey of Conditions The first breach, brought about by 

Garza’s denunciation of the southern 
bandit to the convention, was never closed; moreover, 


condition. 


the president was forced to place some Zapatistas in his 
cabinet ; among those selected was Palafox. This fire- 
brand was later forced from office and Zapata demanded 
his immediate reinstatement. A riot ensued and General 
Estrada, Garza’s chief of staff, was shot by Barona, a 
Zapatista ; this led to further fighting during which Bar- 
ona shot General Banderas, a fellow officer ; in the shoot- 
ing that ensued fifty men were killed. On the following 
day another riot took place and Barona’s brother was 
killed. A late despatch says that Zapata’s troops have 
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retired from the city, leaving it unguarded; this, how- 
ever, is unconfirmed. Meantime a party of Americans 
who “bought their way” out of Mexico City arrived in 
Vera Cruz on May 13. They report great scarcity of 
food, an insufficient supply of water, and the continued 
presence of smallpox and typhoid. News from the north 
is scanty and unreliable. Villa and Obregon have, it 
appears, engaged in skirmishes; but the reports thereof, 
sent out by the Villista agency, are promptly contradicted 
by Carranza’s bureau. This latter announced recently 
that Huerta was compelled to leave Spain and now, at 
the request of the Spanish Government, the Spanish am- 
bassador to the United States pronounces the report un- 
true. During the week an uprising of Yaqui Indians 
took place in the State of Sonora; Americans were at- 
tacked and one at least was killed. Thus the country is 
still in the grip of war, hunger and disease. 


Portugal.—Since the overthrow of the monarchy in 
Portugal there has been much political unrest due prin- 
cipally to the incompetence and tyranny of those in 
power. Several times during the last 
year or so the dissatisfaction became 
serious; the Government was char- 
acterized as tyrannous; the President and the advisers 
were called outlaws; assassinations were frequent; bread 
riots took place; people of position were arrested and 
confined in dungeons: martial law was often proclaimed, 
and a new republic was set up in the north under the 
presidency of one General Barreto. When the European 
war broke out, the strain became great; intervention was 
the bone of contention. By a treaty drawn up shortly 
after the Boer war, Portugal was committed to give aid 
to England, in case of need. Intervention, however, was 
unpopular with that wing of the republican party which 
was under the power of Costa. Manoel, the exiled King, 
had declared for the Allies and Costa feared he was 
seeking to regain power through England and France. 
On the other hand the military party clamored for inter- 
vention ; their insistence became so great that on January 
11 Costa ordered the arrest and dismissal of many 
officers of the army; the army became truculent and a 
committee of public safety was formed to protect the 
republic. This proved a fiasco and the Government re- 
signed. Since then affairs have gone from bad to worse 
and at last popular dissatisfaction culminated in a new 
revolution, entirely republican in origin. At this writing 
details are meager enough; but it seems certain that the 
crews of some warships slew their officers and then bom- 
barded Lisbon, killing many people and causing much 
damage to property. There was also serious fighting in 
the streets, and the outbreak spread to Oporto and the 
Provinces. The revolutionary committee issued a procla- 
mation that the object of the revolt was to restore a real 
republic; and counseled the people not to indulge in re- 
prisals, but to trust the “National Government, which will 
act vigorously but generously toward the vanquished.” 


The New Revolt 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Mrs. Nickleby and the Crozer Professor 


RS. NICKLEBY once remarked that a fine day in 
summer, with the birds singing in every direc- 
tion, always put her in mind of roast pig, with sage and 
onion sauce, and made gravy. This worthy, and wordy 
lady, as is well known, was wont to give utterance to 
statements at once unique and startling, defending them 
by further remarks which made the original observation 
seem as dull and uninteresting as a day at Coney Island 
in November. But she has a parallel in Professor Henry 
C. Vedder, who indeed gives signs of eclipsing this 
famous lady in both procedures. 

This gentleman is a Professor in the Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary, a respectable institution adorning the 
quiet town of Chester, Pennsylvania. He writes books, 
too, but for all that he reminds me uncommonly of Mrs. 
Nickleby. In a learned volume, “The Reformation in 
Germany,” he strives to win a niche in the temple of fame 
by the following striking, though not unique statement : 


The impression is general among Protestants that, since the 
Reformation the Roman Church has done away with the sale of 
indulgences. That such is not the case, but that she has in modern 
times, when not actively opposed by Protestantism, not only 
preserved this abuse, but managed ingeniously to join it with an 
appeal to the passion for gambling, so strong in many races; let 
this extract testify. 


This is fully equal to any utterance ever attributed to 
Mrs. Nickleby, though it lacks the charity which usually 
characterized that lady’s remarks. As a Christian gentle- 
man, Mr. Vedder is not in the habit of making odious 
accusations; as a student and teacher of history, it is 
unthinkable that he should repeat a charge which can 
not be fully proven. He does offer proof, but it is re- 
markably like one of Mrs. Nickleby’s “explanations.” 


“ Let this extract testify, from an advertisement in a 
Brazilian newspaper of 1910: “Raffle of Souls. During the last 
Raffle of Souls the following numbers gained the prize and those 
that have had the good luck to draw these numbers may be cer- 
tain that their dead loved ones are liberated from the flames of 
purgatory.” 


On reading these remarkable passages, Mr. James L. 
Tobin, of Brooklyn, addressed himself on November 28, 
1914, to the erudite Professor. After the customary 
preliminaries, Mr. Tobin proceeds: 


As this reference (a Brazilian newspaper of 1910) lacks 
definiteness, I beg leave to ask you for the name, date, and place 


of publication of the paper in question. I shall be further in- | 


debted to you if you will let me know of any place in this vicinity 
where files of such a paper may be seen. 


Professor Vedder’s answer, as giving an insight into 
the manufacture of history, will repay careful study: 





Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 


My Dear Sir: DECEMBER 2, 1914. 
The Brazilian newspaper in question was sent me shortly after 
its publication by a graduate of our institution who was and is a 
missionary in Brazil. I can only assure you now that I saw the 
advertisement and copied it into my MS. which I was then using 
in lecturing to my classes, not having at that time begun its 
preparation for the press. For some time I preserved the 
paper, but do not find it now among my collections of materiai. 
It is very improbable that files of Brazilian newspapers are kept 
anywhere in the United States. If you are really interested in 
verifying such a reference, I can give you the name and address 
of a man who can doubtless procure you Brazilian newspapers 
containing such advertisements. I am assured they are no rarity. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY C. VEDDER. 


Mr. Tobin was “really interested” in securing a copy 
of this Brazilian newspaper, which seemed to be a decided 
“rarity,” although, according to the Professor, advertise- 
ments for the sale of indulgences were not. On Decem- 
ber 3, he wrote to thank Mr. Vedder for his prompt 
reply, adding in the spirit of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, “As I have a keen interest in the matter, I would 
appreciate any assistance you may choose to give me.” 
A fortnight sped by. The silence maintained by the 
Professor was tense, or perhaps, prudent. It may be 
that along with the original indulgence-advertisement he 
had likewise lost the name and address of the expert on 
Brazilian newspapers. By December 16, Mr. Tobin 
began to fear that the unlucky Professor had also lost 
his previous communication in re the expert. Instead of 
putting up a candle to St. Antony, Mr. Tobin again re- 
sumed the labors of the pen: 


In your note of December 3, you expressed a willingness to 
give me the name and address of a man who could procure some 
Drazilian newspapers containing the advertisement to which your 
book refers. On receipt of this offer 1 wrote you requesting the 
proffered information, but as I have not heard from you since, 
I fear that my letter has failed to reach you, or that you have 
overlooked the matter. I would be indebted to you if you would 
refer me to some such person as your letter suggests. 


But the Professor having stated the loss of the original 
proof of the Church’s passion for selling indulgences, 
declined to give the matter further thought. Carlyle 
says somewhere that silence is eternity. So far as Mr. 
Tobin is concerned, during the last four months the Pro- 
fessor has been adding to eternity. 

The whole matter might be here dismissed simply as a 
common specimen of crude anti-Catholic bigotry, did it 
not afford an example of the disreputable methods into 
which Protestant teachers of repute are occasionally, but 
too often, betrayed when discussing Catholic subjects. 
In the present instance, Mr. Vedder’s charge is, briefly, 
that the Roman Church sells indulgences. His proof is, 
briefly, that some unnamed person once said so in an 
advertisemént in a Brazilian newspaper which can not be 
found. Now one need not be an expert on the rules of 
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evidence or of historical composition, to point out that 
Mr. Vedder’s proof is worthless. Nor is Mr. Vedder’s 


case advanced one whit by granting, what he has not | 
proved, that such an advertisement actually appeared in | 
It is still incumbent upon the | 


learned Professor to show that this proceeding was | enthusiasm over them that at present there is no season 


a Brazilian newspaper. 


authorized, not by a private individual, no matter of 
what ecclesiastical rank, but by the Church herself. The 
charge, be it remembered, is preferred against the Church, 
and Mr. Vedder must surely be aware that no association 
can be held responsible for the private acts of unauthor- 
ized individuals. Failing to show this authorization, the 
only inference which may logically be drawn from this 
supposititious advertisement is that an individual, name 
and residence unknown, makes the absurd claim that he 
has liberated certain souls from purgatory. It does not 
even follow that the unnamed individual is a Catholic. 
Indeed, the wording of the advertisement, utterly at 
variance with Catholic belief and usage, justifies the in- 
ference that he is not. So far as it is licit to draw con- 
clusions from unsubmitted and unverified premises, it 
may be said that the advertiser may be a Jew, or even a 
member of the Baptist Church. 
ever, has not succeeded in fixing the crime even upon 
an individual, He has offered precisely nothing to sub- 
stantiate his odious charge against the most venerable 
Church in Christendom, for when challenged to produce 
the one small shred of alleged proof referred to in the 
offending paragraph, he was obliged to confess that he 
had lost it! Surely, this eclipses any absurdity ever at- 
tributed to the hapless Mrs. Nickleby. 

The written word remains, unless Professor Vedder 
is pleased to expunge it from the next edition of his 
work. But in the interval, does the Professor continue 
to teach his cloistered classes at Crozer that, except 
where opposed by an active Protestantism, the Catholic 
Church sells indulgences, joining the traffic with “an 
appeal to the passion for gambling”? If so, Mr. Vedder 
is a modern proof of the saying of Demosthenes, that a 
man readily believes what he wishes, but that “this belief 
is frequently in opposition to the facts.” 

Joun WILTBYE. 


Athletics in Our Schools 


ATE years have seen a rapid growth of interest in 
athletics in our schools and colleges and above all 

a great development of competitive athletics. The uni- 
versities began with their competitions in rowing and 
baseball; football and track athletics were added; then 
the colleges took up the matter; now the high schools 
and even the upper classes of the primary schools are 
competing in various ways, in baseball or football, or in 
relay races or track athletics in some form. In recent 
years there has been a great extension in the variety of 
the competitive sports. Tennis, basket ball, indoor ath- 


The Professor, how- | 


letic contests, hockey on the ice and even golf with other | 
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| games are now indulged in competitively, and all these 
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sports are supported at many of the universities. The 
element of competition enters in as an important factor 
for developing and maintaining the interest both of 
students and the public in these games. So great is the 


of the year that is not occupied with one or other form 
of contest. 

I have occasion several times each year to attend high 
school and public school commencements or closing ex- 
ercises. One feature that comes home to me with a 
great deal of force on these occasions is that whenever 
athletic trophies or prizes are publicly awarded, the re- 
ceivers of them always attract much more attention than 
do winners of class prizes. If the school team in any 
sport has beaten the team of a rival school, then the 
small boys and the large girls greet the successful ath- 
letes with thunders of applause, while a little trickle of 
hand clapping, here and there, in the hall is quite enough 
to express the feelings of the school with regard to suc- 
cess in intellectual contests. We certainly are creating 
an ideal of physical prowess in this country and one 
wonders just where it is all going to end. 

I am not sure whether most people realize the extent 
to which this interest in physical prowess has gone in 
this country. I had occasion some weeks ago to. talk to 
the Republican Club of New York City, the general sub- 
ject assigned to all the speakers being “American Ideals.” 
I found it just a little difficult to be sure what were our 
American ideals. A prominent American literary man 
who sat close to me at lunch, confessed that one might 
easily be a bit uncertain about the nature of American 
ideals. There were some contrasts that suggested them- 
selves as a possible introduction to a talk on this subject, 
so I told the members of the club that I had recently 
been reading once more the story of Cimabue’s Madonna 
and the reception accorded it by his enthusiastic fellow- 
citizens in Florence. Cimabue had dared to paint a per- 
fectly natural mother and child, venturing greatly away 
from the Byzantine formalism which had produced such 
stiff pictures before this time. When the Florentines 
saw the new Madonna and child they literally went into 
ecstacies over it. All the people who lived in the quarter 
of the city where the picture was painted, accompanied 
it in joyful procession to the church, where it was de- 
posited, and where it may be seen at this day. Timothy 
Cole, who made the beautiful woodcut of it for the 
Century years ago, declared that it was one of the most 
beautiful pictures in the world. Evidently the Floren- 
tines had good taste. 

I ventured to ask my audience at the club what would 
turn out a quarter of the city in such wild joyousness in 
our time, as to stop business and make a date in history 
that would always be remembered. Of course we would 
not turn out for a picture no matter how beautiful it might 
be. Certain very modern pictures might attract a great 
deal of attention, but a picture of a mother and child, 
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even of the Madonna and the Christ, no matter how 
beautiful, would be carried by on the streets almost un- 
heeded. My auditors at the club smiled a little bit know- 
ingly, as if with the feeling that life is so strenuous in 
our time that there is practically nothing that would be 
able to turn our people out of their business ways and 
occupations as the Florentines had been turned seven 
centuries ago. Our ideals of attention to business are 
entirely too rigorous to be affected by anything extrane- 
ous in quite that fashion. 

I suggested, however, that I had asked an elderly 


friend, a man whose long years in association with a great 
newspaper has given him the opportunity to have his | 
finger on the pulse of our time and its interests, much | 


more than most people, what he thought might possibly 


create such a commotion in a quarter of one of our | 
American cities as that caused by Cimabue’s picture | 


seven centuries ago. He said without any hesitation: 


I'll tell you! (this was before the recent affair of honor at 
Havana). If the new “white hope” “licks” Jack Johnson, any quar- 
ter of any of our American cities in which it is announced that 
he is going to make his appearance on the streets will surely have 
a stoppage of business for a time, and if the police allow it a 
procession will be formed and there will be a great deal of 
popular enthusiasm let loose. 


Of course my elderly friend is a cynic or must be con- 
sidered as such. Perhaps the necessity for constant at- 
tention to the uglinesses of the news for many years has 
soured the milk of human kindness in his heart. 

So I put my question as to what would cause a cor- 
responding turnout to that of Cimabue’s day in our time 
to a young man, a recent graduate of one of our univer- 
sities. He, too, had no hesitation in answering. He said: 


If the Giants bring back the pennant this year—though I am 
beginning to fear that they will not—the city authorities of New 
York will have to place a cordon of policemen around the railway 
station to which they return to keep the rising generation in this 
“burg” from stopping business on the day that they come home 
to us as victors. 


I fear my young friend is an enthusiast. Perhaps 
both my old and young friends have been coming to ap- 
preciate better than most of us, the fact that our Ameri- 
can ideals have a tendency to follow after physical, rather 
than esthetic prowess in our day, and perhaps just pos- 
sibly they judge our generation better and from more 
direct information than the rest of us. My audience of 
the Republican Club smiled a little at this thought, and 
I ventured to ask them if we were all laughing at our- 
selves, and I fear that the laugh in response indicated 
that that was what they felt. 

Whatever may be the response to the question as to 
the meaning of present day interest in athletic contests 
and its relation to American ideals, there is a very general 
impression that our deep interest in athletics in recent 
generations and especially in contests and competitions 


of all kinds is a good thing, because it makes for better | 


health for the rising generation and more abundant 
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vitality. There is a thorough persuasion that indulgence 
in athletic sports tends to give not only longer life, but 
greater capability of resisting disease and therefore 
reasonable assurance of good health and consequently 
the efficiency that comes with a hale and vigorous body. 
The stoop shouldered, near sighted student of caricature, 
is no longer to be the ideal. The vigorous athletic stu- 
dent is the admiration of all observers. No wonder then, 
that he is cheered to the echo when he takes prizes on 
commencement day for athletic contests, and _ that 
in high school or college or university he is the 
ideal of the younger students around him. If he has 
helped to maintain the honor of the school in an inter- 
collegiate or interscholastic contest by some striking feat 
of personal prowess, he is almost the idol of the younger 
boys and of all his girl friends. 

Besides its value for health, athletics is supposed to be 


_ of immense value for morality. Even the most strenuous 


advocates of college athletics in the present day exag- 
gerated form, confess that it hurts scholarship, but the 
advantages for health and character are supposed to out- 
weigh this disadvantage entirely. This is a day of ex- 
perts, and it would seem to be only fair to take the 
opinion of physicians with regard to the relation of 
athletics to health. Now the most interesting feature of 
present day medical literature in what concerns school 
life is that physicians who have had any experience are 
practically agreed in declaring that competitive athletics 
in youth at school or college, far from making health 
better has a definite tendency to impair health. They 
maintain on the strength of observation and statistics 
that many athletes die younger than their fellow-students 
of reasonably good constitution, who did not take any 
strenuous part in athletics while at college, and that in 
after life the college athletes have distinctly more ten- 
dencies to be ailing, are oftener absent from their occu- 
pations because of ill health, are forced to take more and 
longer vacations, and are not at all the beings of perfect 
health and strength they are often supposed to be by 
those who know nothing about the matter from actual 
facts. Besides it is physicians who point out that the 
ethical value of athletics is very dubious. Some of these 
questions I propose to discuss in a subsequent article. 
JaMEs J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


Looking Forward 


URING the next few weeks every Catholic college 
and university in the land will be sending forth 

into the world a company of chosen young men, its 
graduates. They are the happy few, though their num- 
bers are by no means small, who have been called forth 
from out the world of Catholics of their own age to 
receive the priceless gift of a complete Catholic edwuca- 
tion. They are this year’s first-fruits of the joint labors 
of the Catholic homes and the Catholic schools of 
America. They are new recruits joining the colors, and 
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being gladly welcomed to the ranks of the educated 
Catholic manhood of our country. 

The seals of their colleges, deeply pressed upon the 
parchment of their degrees, are but a symbol of the fact 
that during all the years of their training both at home 
and at school, loving hands have been endeavoring to 
impress a special character deeply on their minds and 
hearts. The gift that has been given to them is precious 
beyond pearls and rubies; it is hidden and closely inter- 
woven among the very fibers of their being; it can never 
by any power be taken away from them; and it can be 
lost or made void only by their own treason to them- 
selves. On that glad day on which this great gift is 
finally wrought to completion in them, they should know, 
and understand, and acknowledge that they have accepted 
not only a great gift, but also a great responsibility. It 
is for this reason that older men who have felt the stress 
of life and know the power of the world, seeing these 
young men light-heartedly accepting the gift and the 
responsibility together, can not but temper rejoicing that 
at length the entire gift has been given to them, with 
some fond fears about their use of it, and how they are 
going to discharge the responsibility they have accepted. 

The chief responsibility resting on them is that they, 
a comparatively small number, have been chosen from 
among so many others to receive this gift. For them it 
is the five talents. Much has been given to them, and 
from them much will be required. 
answering a special vocation, will become priests, and 
their further training will be in able hands; but most of 
them, whether they intend to make extended professional 
studies or not, will tind that their further training as 


to be an educated Catholic layman, as the world goes 
to-day, is a special vocation too. This process of self- 
training, self-development, self-discipline must begin the 
very day they leave their college halls. There is a great 
task awaiting them for which they can not fit themselves 
too soon. They may take five, ten, fifteen years to com- 
plete their equipment, but they must not take one day to 
begin it. If they have been chosen, it is for service: to 
act as exemplars and guides to their fellow-Catholic lay- 
men in the practical application of Christianity to the con- 
duct of every day life. Among their fellows, less richly 
gifted than themselves, they will be the best equipped to 
apply Catholic standards, to understand and explain the 
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Many of them, 


Catholic point of view on all questions affecting the life | 


of their country; and if they owe the devoted doing of 


this work to their fellow Catholics as a Christian duty, 


they owe it no less to their fellow Americans as a 
patriotic duty. 
Amid the hurly-burly of the life they are about to 


enter, their great temptation will be to lay aside as being | 


unpractical the Catholic ideals now glowing in their 


hearts and minds, and to adopt the standards of the 


world. They may be urged sometimes by the words, and 


| 
| 


more often by the example, even of some men who are | 
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themselves graduates of Catholic colleges to believe that 
“no man can look at things consistently from the Catholic 
view-point, and hope to get anywhere in this great land 
of ours.” Such words have been spoken by Catholic 
lps, and enforced by eloquence learned in a Catholic 
college; but they are a libel both upon Catholic ideals, 
Catholic standards, Catholic view-points, and upon 
American liberty, American opportunity, and the sound- 
ness and goodness of American life. Upon the pages of the 
Menace they are the words of calumny and hate; upon 
Catholic lips they are the words of surrender to false 
worldly ambition. They are the voice of the tempter in the 
desert place saying: “All these will I give thee, if falling 
down thou wilt adore me.” Into the ear of each of this 
gallant company of Catholic youth one day such words 
in some attractive form may be whispered. May their 
hearts and lips not falter upon the word, “Begone!” 

These young men go forth courageously into the 
spacious days that now are dawning. The great war is 
but the travail and agony preceding the birth of a new 
era. This new era is theirs to live ia, theirs to labor in, 
theirs to impress with the noble ideals they have learned 
in their Catholic colleges. The present sorry, material 
scheme of things is being shattered to bits. Theirs it is 
to remold it nearer to heart's desire. 

NELSON HuME. 


The Bombardment of Hell 


ON a Protestant Bishop remonstrated with his 
clergy on their too cautious references to the place 
of final punishment and represented their preaching of 


Catholics can rest in no hands but their own, even though | it thus: “Dearly beloved, were a man wilfully to indulge 


in mendacity and profanity and inebriety and theft and 
other such sinful abominations, and were he really to de- 
part this life clothed in the garments of his iniquity, he 
would, methinks, be consigned to that place or state which 
the ancient Christian writers were wont to denominate— 
ah-h—hell, as it were—after a manner of speaking.” 
That was three decades ago. Now that Protestant min- 
isters usually mention hell only to deny it and bishops 
admit candidates to the ministry who openly repudiate 
it, the good man would hardly dare or care to rebuke 
them ever so mildly. The Protestant pulpit has ostracized 
hell, following, as is its wont, in the trail of magazine 
and newspaper and such like peddlers of “scientific” 
haberdashery, which have branded it with the “dark-age” 
label, translated it to hades, and reserved it for their joke- 
column fillings. 

Occasionally revivalists will ring the changes on hell, 
and should they rouse in a notable degree that sense of 
future punishment for sin, which, however dormant, is 
always inherent in the human soul, the paragraphers are 
up in arms and hell is bombarded with countless bombs 
of asphyxiating ink. A fair sample of the Protestant 
mind in this matter may be found in the New York 
Evening Sun. It has a column called the “Sun Dial,” 
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which is intended to be and usually is humorous, and | and insane asylums, and the illogical ravings of 
is also wont to exhibit good taste and good sense. But | agnostic professors, university ex-presidents and their 
Mr. Sunday’s clanging tocsin has transmuted the sunny | journalistic claquers are among its commonest manifesta- 
humorist into an angry and un-sun-baked theologian, | tions. But in this life the penalties for rebelliousness, 
solely because the evangelist implants in his hearers’ as the rewards of loyalty, are partial. The good often 
minds “the sense of hell as a waiting, reaching, creeping, | suffer and the wicked prosper. The infinity of God’s 
enveloping, concrete thing.” Nor is it only the excess mercy is stretched to the farthest limit finite nature sets; 
of emphasis that angers. Hell itself must go: “It is the | but there its scope is ended. Beyond there is justice only ; 
last gabbling echo of the silly tales we gibbered when we not the failing and often mawkish judgments of human 
were blue-lipped apes back yonder in the gray dawn of | courts, but the infallible and inexorable justice of God, 
time; and one day there will come a language in which | which apportions its due, adequately and finally, to right 
the thing is not. As skulls grow broader so do creeds.” | and to wrong. And the due of those who, knowingly 
This is not merely the ebullition of an irate scribe who and to the end, shut their eyes against God, is that they 
finds the daily torture of grinding out a column-full of | shall never see Him. Cut off from the distractions of 
humor, punishment enough. It is typical of the literary | earth, their nature’s yearnings for all good, which is God, 
pabulum that is fed daily, weekly, monthly, in Gargantuan _ shall, by their own act, remain unsated forever. Their 
dishes to the general public; and the blue-lipped apes and | cwn unceasing sense of loss of the God they wilfully 
broadening skulls supply just the right “scientific” flavor | repudiated shall be their torture. This in the main is hell. 
for the banqueters that are catered to. These busy pur- | It is ina sense infinite loss, for it is the loss of the Infinite. 
veyors of exploded theories know not or ignore that real Revelation affirms what reason justifies. Christ came 
scientists now are agreed there are no scientific grounds not to condemn but to save, and words and deeds of 
for placing blue-lipped or any other kind of apes on our mercy make the story of His life; yet against the hypo- 
family tree; that the theory of broadening skulls has  crites, the unmerciful, the scandalizers, the persistent and 
gone by the board, the oldest skulls discovered proving | unrepentant pursuers of evil, He, the embodiment of 
broader than the modern average, and that if the latest Divine Mercy, hurled the terrors of hell in terms un- 
evaluations of Egyptian, Hittite and Ninevite civilization mistakable. When St. Matthew records the Baptist’s 
do not establish that “we were always decent,” as an | threat to the Pharisees, “Ye brood of vipers who hath 
acquaintance justly claimed for his family, they do verify | shewed you to flee from the wrath to come?” and, “the 
his further contention that “the farther you go back the | chaff He will burn with unquenchable fire,” he immedi- 
more decent we were.” Nor would it matter to the argu- ately adds: “Then cometh Jesus unto John to be baptized 
ment at what period of his physical development God by him.” The same evangelist sets down the Saviour’s 
breathed on man and gave him reason and free will. From | twice repeated judgment on those who aided not the poor 
this twofold gift flows responsibility and responsibility and needy: “Depart from me, you cursed, into everlasting 
entails a sanction. What the sanction is, is revealed in | fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
the Scriptures: heaven is awarded the good: hell, the | Referring in St. Mark to scandal-givers, Christ reiterates 
wicked. To escape hell the shallow shirkers of reponsi- | thrice that it is better to maim one’s body “than to go 
bility are willing to forfeit heaven. Hence their at- | into hell, into unquenchable fire, where their worm dieth 
tachment to the ape theory. To condemn an ape, they | not and the fire is not extinguished.” The same, uncom- 
argue, improved or unimproved, blue-lipped or red- | promising doctrine is found in the other New Testament 
lipped, to hell, were ridiculous and brutal; therefore, hell | writers and runs through many of the parables, par- 
is not. _ ticularly those of our Lord’s last days, intwhich He warns 
The dictum of the immortal “John William Walshe” | the Jews of the penalties their obstinacy shall entail. St. 
that “modern men of. science lost half their usefulness | Jude’s statement that “the punishment of eternal fire,” 
and wasted half their energies through not having been | after the manner of Sodom and Gomorrha, awaits those 
properly grounded in logic,” applies with multiplied force | also “who defile the flesh, and despise dominion, and blas- 
to the journalistic jugglers of scientific fallacies. After | pheme majesty,” sets down together the cause and the 
all their tricks are tried, reason coritinues to insist inexor- | effect. It is obvious, then, that the doctrine of hell is aa 
ably that a future sanction ought to be, and is. Every | integral part of Revelation and that to reject it is to reject 
violation of law has its penalty, and even though the law | Scripture, Christianity and Christ. 
of men should not exact it, the law of nature does, with But “fear,” says our philosopher, “is the most base and 
a constancy as inevitable as the laws of life and death. | ignoble of motives.” Again is evident the lack of that 
Nature’s law is that which God has implanted in the | logical training which precludes the equivocal usage of 
human heart, and the penalties that men must pay in | words. Fear may be prudential, reverential and servile, 
this life for having “rebelled against the law of | salutary and destructive. Is it ignoble fear that causes 
their minds” is plainly set forth by St. Paul. | aman to take out a life or fire insurance policy, or induces 
One can see his description realized in. every-day | a scribe to do his work faithfully and well lest the blue 
experience, even without visiting prisons, hospitals | envelope of dismissal should affright him? There are 
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many temptations, within and without, to swerve from 
what one knows to be right; and it is not ignoble to be 
steadied in right by realization of the penalties for wrong, 
be these imprisonment or death, whether in time or 
eternity. 
penalty set upon sin by an all-good and all-just God makes 
a man recoil from evil and return to virtue, the fear 
engendered is not ignoble but a stimulus to nobleness oi 
life. This is the fear of hell that suffices for sacramental 
absolution, the same that Christ spoke of when He said: 
“Be not afraid of them that kill the body but I 
shall show you whom you shall fear; fear ye Him who, 
after he hath killed, hath power to cast into hell; yea, 1 
say to you, fear Him.” (Luke, xii: 4.) 

The Catholic Church, like her Author and Master, in- 
cites men to shun evil and practise virtue primarily for 
the love of God; to do good because it is the teaching of 
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When the knowledge that hell is the fitting | 


Christ and the reflex of the All-Good, the purpose of | 
man’s life here and the condition of its happy completion | 


hereafter; but she also preaches the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, precisely as Christ preached it, for the same 
purpose, and to the same degree. Hence we need not be 
surprised that the people of our time, witnessing her 
uncompromising teachings on hell, as on every other 
doctrine taught by her Founder, regard her precisely as 
His hearers regarded Him: “They were astonished at His 
doctrine ; for He was teaching them as one having power, 
and not as the scribes.” (Mark i, 22. 
MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


The Irish in Argentina 


HE Irish are so ubiquitous that every one takes for granted 
their presence in the Argentine Republic. Few, however,seem 
to know to what high distinction in every department of our 
national life, though not numerous, they have made their way. 
The history of this country before and after its independence 
furnishes excellent proof of that gift of assimilation with the 
natives among whom their lot is cast that has been the traditional 
genius of the sons of St. Patrick. 

The first Irishman who came to this country was Father 
Thomas O’Fihily, S.J., a native of Limerick, better known under 
the Anglicized form of Fields. He arrived in Argen- 
tina in 1586 and with the aid of Father Ortega, a Spaniard, 
started the first of the Paraguay Reductions. 
Father Charlevoix the number of the Indian converts made bv 
these two Fathers reached 200,000. The Irish Jesuit lived to 


According to | 


the ripe old age of seventy-seven, having been in the mission | 


field for over thirty years. Another Irish missionary, Father 
Mahony also labored in this country during the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 


of Irish residents in Buenos Aires. Among them was one of the 
greatest warriors our history registers, William Brown, whose 
exploits may be ranked like those of Nelson “above Greek, above 
all Roman fame.” Born at Foxford, County Mayo, in 1777, he 
came to this country in 1810, and by his naval campaigns against 
Spain (1814-16) and against Brazil (1826-28) made his name 
a household word with all Argentinians. Among his companions 
in arms were enrolled many of his own race. Peter Sheridan 
of Cavan, who arrived early in the eighteenth century, and Thomas 
Armstrong of Kings County were among the founders of Ar- 
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gentina’s wool industry. It is to them and to other Irishmen 
that Mr. Cooper, the British consul at Buenos Aires, referred to 
when he said, in an official report that “the progress of Buenos 
Aires is mainly due to the industrious Irish sheep farmers.” Dr. 
Hugh Sheridan, Peter Sheridan’s brother, served under Admiral 
Brown. His son, who died here in 1861, was a famous painter 
of South American landscapes. A friend of his, Bernard Kier- 
nan, a native of Derry, discovered a comet in the Magellan 
clouds, on March 13, 1830. 

A remarkable group of immigrants came from Ireland during 
and after the famine years, among them the Rev. Anthony D. 
Fahy, who was born at Loughrea, County Galway. No Hiberno- 
Argentinian will ever forget the apostolic zeal and paternal solici- 
tude of this great Dominican priest. His memory holds a hal- 
lowed place in every heart, while those who knew him personally 
still speak of him after many years with emotion. To him is due 
in large measure the present prosperous condition of his country- 
men. “Take care first of all of your souls,” he would say to 
the immigrant, “then learn the ways and language of the country, 
and save your money to buy land, for this is going to be one of 
the greatest nations of the world.” Many who followed his ad- 
vice now own large tracts of pasture land in the best parts of 
the country, such as Santa Fé, Buenos Aires and Cérdoba. I 
have never traveled in the Argentine rural provinces without 
hearing of rich estacieros with Celtic names. Some of their 
ancestors came to this country in the coffin ships during the 
famine years, but already they have acquired much of the richest 
pasture land, and rank high in the progressive movement of the 
country. The Duggan banking company some years ago was 
said to be the fifth wealthiest banking company in the world. 
The Irish have been conspicuous in other fields. Michael G. 
Mulhall, who in his day was acknowledged to be the greatest 
living statistician, started the Datly Standard of Buenos Aires 
which is still the most influential English paper on the Southern 
Continent. William Bulfin also attained prominence as a writer 
of short stories. In 1832 he was associated in literary work with 
Michael Dineen and later became a member of the staff of the 
Southern Cross, a weekly review founded in 1874. Since 1905 
another weekly, the Hiberno-Argentine Review has been pub- 
lished. In the military world General Donovan is considered 
one of the ablest commanders of the modern Argentine army; 
Vice-Admiral O’Connor, by his tactful and diplomatic manage- 
ment of the Argentine fleet in Paraguan waters, earned for him- 
self a most enthusiastic ovation from his countrymen, and Doctor 
Santiago O’Farrell is distinguished among many who have risen 
to an honorable place in the walks of political, commercial, pro- 
fessional and social life. 

The interests of religion among the Irish have not been 
neglected. They were first looked after by Father Burke, a 
Dominican, who is mentioned, in 1820, as “over seventy years of 
age, and much esteemed by the British as well as by the natives.” 
During the second half of the past century, as the Hiberno- 
Argentine flock was greatly increasing, many priests were brought 
from Ireland to take care of the Irish colonies. Among them 
were the Irish Passionists who erected two monasteries; Mer. 
O’Reilly, who has been working in this country for over forty- 


| eight years, and the Reverend John Sheehy, who has been in 
The period of independence found a small but strenuous colony | 


charge of the Irish colony at Rosario since 1887. Other names 
are equally beloved and suggest a clue to the material and 
spiritual prosperity of the Irish in this country. To these men 
must be given the credit for keeping the Irish here intensely 
Catholic, intensely attached to “the old sod,” and, at the same 
time, intensely loyal and devoted to the land of their adoption. 
In proof of this it suffices to state that they have Irish academies 
and colleges for the education of their children, Irish homes for 
their orphans, and their own Irish papers and their own Irish 
churches. 


Buenos Aires. WittiaM J. Furtone. 
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Converts’ Leagues 


DISCUSSION on the subject of “Converts’ Leagues” 
may well begin by noting the objections which are 


A 


commonly brought against them. Most of the opposition | 
or criticism comes from converts themselves, who take the | 


ground that they wish to blot out the past. It is much better, 
they say, for one who has been on the outside most of his 
life to lose sight of his former self when he comes into the 
Church and merge, as soon and as completely as possible, 
with the general Catholic body. There are some who make 
a point of concealing the fact that they are converts and 


dodge the question when put to them as much as they can. 
They are against converts’ associations because they suspect | 


that these are intended to keep converts in a class apart. 
Objections of this sort are partly due to misunderstanding 

of the real nature and purpose of a converts’ league. The 

New York organization, with a record of twenty years’ ex- 


istence and members’ roll of 1,200, is probably the most | 


important of the various leagues throughout the country. 
It does not restrict its membership toconverts; on the 
contrary, it welcomes other Catholics to its ranks, with the 
express idea that the meeting of the two will hasten the 
fusion of the convert with his new surroundings. This social 
feature is, of course, subordinate to the rest, but it does make 
clear that there is no “segregation” of converts aimed at in 
the Converts’ League. The average new-comer leaves most 
of his friends behind him when he crosses the threshold 
of the Church. He is anxious to meet Catholics, new and 
old, and the League gives him an opportunity to do so. 
There would, however, be no great principle behind a 
converts’ league which did not aim to take its part in the 
general conversion movement. The League in New York 
frankly says that while its local lectures and meetings are 


all very well, its chief reason for existence is to contribute | 
to the growth of the Catholic faith among the non-Catholic | 


people of America. 

It has begun publication quite recently of a quarterly 
called the Catholic Convert, and has sent this paper through 
the country widely, with special attention to the districts 
where the struggle against ignorance and bigotry is hardest 
to wage. This paper keeps these central thoughts in mind: 
that every conversion is a very striking thing, that the nu- 
merical extent and importance of the conversion move- 
ment among the educated classes of America is not appre- 
ciated-by the public at large, and that the relation of the 
life stories of converts and the discussion of Catholicism 
by people who were once in the opposing camp should be a 
contribution worth making in the non-Catholic missionary 
field. 

The response to the first number of the Catholic Convert, 
which appeared in March, has been most gratifying. From 


| of the great earthquake and fire. 


all over the country letters of encouragement and accom- | 


panying subscriptions have poured in. Pastors of churches 
have been particularly kind in sending the names of the con- 


There is plainly disclosed a sentiment favorable to the for- 
mation of converts’ leagues in other cities and towns, in 
affiliation with the organization in New York. This is a 
big project which may easily come some day, although its 


development must be slow and more or less experimental | 


at the start. 

So far as the League in New York is concerned, much de- 
pends upon the financial results of the little magazine. Every 
fifty cents which comes in for a year’s subscription, every 
dollar which is sent in for subscription and membership in 
the League combined, goes to swell the fund for two great 
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purposes: one, the relief of needy converts, more particularly 
former Protestant ministers who have abandoned all when 
| they entered the Church; the other, the necessary equipment 
of preachers and speakers who will go out on the non-Cath- 
| olic missions, sent by and representing the Converts’ League. 
Much has been done in the past, and is being done now, 
in the way of relief work. But the League’s resources have 
never been large enough to accomplish all that it should be 
able to accomplish in tiding minister-converts over their 
| period of stress. The success in dollars and cents of the 
new paper enterprise is, therefore, essential for the proper 
carrying out of relief and employment bureau work, and 
for ultimately cooperating with the other agencies in the 
missionary field. 
| Whether there is enough in all this to constitute a raison 
| d’étre for the converts’ leagues, as against the convert with 
| the “disappearing” point of view, is a question which may 
| perhaps be safely left to the reader to decide. 
| Stuart P. West, 
President, Converts’ League of New York. 








Catholic Landmarks of San Francisco* 


IKE Rome, San Francisco is a city of hills; but, unlike 
| the Eternal City, she is a creature of yesterday. Though 
it is true that for nearly two hundred years there has been 
human life astir under the cross of Mission Dolores, still, 
as a city, San Francisco is little more than half a century 
old: in the very infancy of civic existence. And yet, there 
is hardly an American city about which there is such a flavor 
of historic interest; such an atmosphere of old, forgotten 
things; such romance, also; such legendary lore and veri- 
fiable adventure together. If her life has not been long, it 
has been most full, most varied, and strange as a fable. Her 
fair young face is eloquent of character, suggesting many 
singular experiences. More things have happened to her 
| than happen to commonplace, humdrum cities in all their 
tedious centuries of mediocrity. Whether she be rich or 
poor; whether she be tattered and torn, fleeing, a queenly 
refugee, from tragic disaster, or whether she stand before 
the world adorned and made magnificent, San Francisco 
wears the purple cloak of romance. And—though at times 
it may seem negligently borne, or even put aside—she bears 
| the Cross; she is one of the most Catholic of American 
cities: by birth, inheritance, tradition and present strength 
of the Faith. 
From one of her many hills you may see the Cross upon 
a score of churches. If you stroll about her streets and 
ways, Catholic landmarks meet you on every side. Only a 
few days ago her people celebrated the ninth anniversary 
“Strange,” said an Eastern 
visitor, “that San Francisco should care to remind itself so 
vividly of such a terrible thing.” Well, that’s a note of this 
blithe city: its gay spirit is even debonair in the remem- 
brance of trouble, and that’s a singular trait. Most of us, 


verts in their localities for entry on the sample-mailing list. | 25 individuals as well as communities of folk, may put forth 


a brave front to pain or peril, but few of us can recall our 
woes with cheerfulness. But San Francisco throws the 
emphasis of its remembrance of 1906 upon the renewal of 
its life, not upon its threatened extinction, or its loss. In- 
stead of pointing out the ruins which still dot the city, it 
indicates, with a graceful gesture, what has been restored 
and rebuilt. And of the most wonderful relic of its titanic 
disaster, this artistic city has made a thing of elegiac and 
romantic beauty—I mean the “portals of the past,” the fine 





*Third of a “Catholic Landmarks” series. 
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arch which was all that remained of a building on Nob Hill, 
and which was removed to a place by a placid pool in 
Golden Gate Park. It throws a dim, serene shadow upon 
the still water—an image of the place occupied by the 
memory of trouble in the San Franciscan’s mind. 

Save for the loss sustained by the city as a whole, no one 
institution suffered anything like the damage inflicted upon 
the Church. And no other institution, again except the city 
as a unit, so wonderfully demonstrates the San Franciscan 
ability to recuperate from weakness, regain lost ground, 
and make of trouble a point of departure for new suc- 
cesses, as does the Catholic Church in this vigorous and 
virile city. In a sense, every church in the city, from Van 
Ness avenue—with St. Mary’s Cathedral as the central one— 
to the water front, is a landmark of the new San Francisco, 
as all are rebuilt either wholly or in part, and thus recall the 
greatest disaster of its kind in modern history and the won- 
derful recovery which this cheerful people made. 

Aside from this special interest, and opening vistas into 
the adventurous and romantic eras of San Francisco—which 
appear so preposterously remote, though most of the things 
we recall as appertaining to those times happened 
only yesterday—there are a number of historic Catholic 
landmarks, to be acquainted with which is to realize how 
fundamentally and intrinsically the story of the Church is 
the story of the city. As Father Brennan recently remarked, 
in a splendid summary of the loss and the recovery of the 
Church from the 1906 disaster, it may be said of America 
in general that the city comes first and the Church follows, 
but that the contrary is true of San Francisco. The city was 
at last built about a place sanctified by the Church and 
established for that purpose which transcends all others, 
and which, if any city ignores, it has failed in the true sense 
of the word failure, no matter how glorious its apparent 
success may be—I mean, of course, the saving of souls. 

When the first house of the modern San Francisco was 
built on what is now Clay street, by Jacob P. Leese, in 1836, 
the Mission Dolores, or La Mision De Nuestro Serafico Padre 
San Francisco, as at first it seems to have been named, was three 
or four miles “out in the country,” a country so difficult to 
traverse, because of the rolling sandhills, that three miles 
was a great distance. Now, however, the old Mission, with 
the quaint cemetery nearby, the two chief Catholic land- 
marks of San Francisco, historically speaking, are in the 
heart of the most populous portion of the city. Partly re- 


which 


stored, after long neglect, to something of its original pro- | 


portions and character, the Mission is one of the most potent 
attractions to all visitors. And let it be said to the credit 
of the Catholic laity that it was the devotion and pious per- 
sistence of a humble Catholic lay-woman, the late Norah 
Fennell, which brought about the saving and restoration 
of this cradle of Catholicism in northern California. She 
drew up a petition for funds on a piece of paper, and went 
out with it herself to start the movement which had such 
a splendid and worthy result. 

The twin towers, each surmounted with the Cross, of the 
new St. Ignatius Church, which dominate so large a portion 
of the city and are used by seamen in laying their courses, 
recall the fact that the first Jesuit missionary in this city, 
which owes so much to his Order, Father Langlois, was the 
one who is responsible for the fact that many writers at- 
tribute to San Francisco, the city, and even to the Mission, 
the special patronage of St. Francis Xavier instead of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Father Langlois entered the Order from 
the secular priesthood, and was a most zealous member. 
Believing that, though the bay had been named after the 
great Poor Man of Assisi, he, as the first regularly consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical authority of the city—his authority being 











given him by the administrator of the diocese in 1848—had 
a right to name the city’s patron saint, and having a great 
devotion to the patron of missionaries, St. Francis Xavier, 
he placed the city under that saint’s protection. Well, we 
may be sure that in heaven the two saints do not dispute the 
point; so we on earth may rejoice in their joint patronage 
of our city by the Golden Gate. 

Another shining landmark of Catholicism, literally so, is 
the illuminated cross on old St. Mary’s, the Paulist church 
in the heart of Chinatown, with joss houses and Oriental 
gambling halls around it. This, with the original walls still 
strong and intact, is the first Cathedral, founded by Arch- 
bishop Alemany in. the early fifties. 

Not far away is the cross on the tower of St. Francis d’ 
Assisi on the dangerous verge of the “Barbary Coast,” that 
place of unspeakable vice and vulgarity which, though now- 
adays held in some partial restraint, is still smouldering with 
the volcanic energy of darksome evil. This marks the place 
where the first Catholic church was erected in the modern 
San Francisco. 

Where the Palace Hotel now invites you to partake of its 
world-renowned hospitality, stood originally the Church of 
St. Patrick, now on Mission street, some blocks away, with 
its musical chimes that ring the hours when the church is 
in festival. The first St. Patrick’s Church, a wooden build- 
ing, now stands out on Eddy street, by the Church of the 
Holy Cross. It was sawn in two and hauled away to its 
present position many years ago, and is used as a church 
building by the parish authorities of Holy Cross. Its identity 
with the first St. Patrick’s is not known to most people, even 
among Catholics. 

There is no space left to linger over the many other Cath- 
olic landmarks which make San Francisco so rich in re- 
minders and relics of the Faith—such as the statue of Serra, 
in Golden Gate Park; the Cross, on Lone Mountain, and all 
the others. Let it be said, however, that few American cities 
are so rich in these signs and symbols of living religion, and 
none, perhaps, is more strong and fertile in that which pro- 


duces these landmarks: the Faith itself. 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


Lady Mackenzie’s Contribution to Science. 


To the Editor of America: 

On Thursday, May 6, in the New York Tribune, on its page 
devoted to “Woman’s Varied Interests,” we find an “interview” 
with Lady Grace Mackenzie, the interviewer being Lucy Huffaker. 
From this interview we extract a few sentences. It opens as 
follows: 

Now comes a woman who has done things which few 
women or men either for that matter have done. She has 
made real contributions to science the while she has proved 
the strength and resourcefulness of woman. 


It appears that Lady Grace is a mighty huntress of “big game” 
and an explorer, having spent several years in both pastimes. 
She has recently returned from Africa. Hear now the interview: 


In the Masi (sic) tribe with which she has just spent 
months in Africa she is especially interested. They are, she 
Says, a primitive people with no religion and no morality. 
aur are prosperous. and peaceful and lead happy, useful 
ives. 

The Masi disprove the old statement then that all people 
have some form of religion? I asked Lady MacKenzie. 

“Absolutely,” she answered, “I came to know them very 
well. I could speak to them in their tongue. And I found 
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they had nothing which could be called a religion. They 

seem to have no idea whatever of worship and they have no 

prayers. There have been other explorers among the Masis, 
although I am the first white woman they have ever seen. 

The white men who have been among them will bear me 

out when I say that they seem to have no religion whatsoever. 

They are a brave people, much less superstitious than most 

primitive peoples.” 

Lady Mackenzie further along describes the peculiarities of the 
tribe. It appears that they have no “sex morality,” being both 
polygamous and polyandrous in their practices, but “jealousy” is 
the “unpardonable sin” among them. They do not drink and 
deliberately limit the size of their families because they foresee 
the invasion of their country by the white man and the ultimate 
enslavement of their race, and so forth. 

The name being spelled Masi throughout the entire “interview,” 
it is, of course, possible that Lady Mackenzie is not speaking of 
the Masai, although this is the only African tribe with a name 
at all similar to Masi. But if it be the Masai tribe to which her 
remarks apply, then indeed she has made a “discovery.” Whether 
it be a real “contribution to science,” however, may be judged 
in the light of the following: 

Father Cathrein, S.J., has recently published an important 
ethnological work (Herder, 3 vols. 1980 pages) entitled “Die 
Finheit des rittlichen Bewusstseins der Menschheit,” which is an 
encyclopedic review of the religion and morals of the savage 
tribes of the entire world. An account of the Masai tribe is 
given in Vol. Ii p. 84, from which I take the following: 

According to Merker, who dwelt many years among the 

Masai, and who has published a notable work about them, 

their religion is plain, simple monotheism. Bishop Le Roy, 

who traversed the Masai country in 1890 gives the same testi- 
mony. “Their God,” says Merker, “is called “‘ngai and is an 
incorporeal being, a spirit. To make pictures or images of 

God is by divine decree a sin. God is the Creator of the 

world and all in it. He rules all by His will. God is 

almighty, omnipresent, all-knowing, infinite, eternal. ‘God 
knows,’ ‘God gives man good things,’ ‘it is the will of God’ 
are expressions that one hears daily, and they are not 
thoughtlessly used, for religiousness is a quality of the Masai.” 


Merker, who was with the German “Schutztruppe” in German 
East Africa, wrote a monograph on the Masai (Berlin, 1904) the 
very title of which is interesting, for he called them a “Semiten- 
volk.” In this monograph he points out the extraordinary par- 
allelism between the Masai religion and that of the Israelites. The 
Masai have a tradition of the Creation, Paradise, the Fall, the 
Deluge and the Ten Commandments, the latter having been re- 
ceived on a mountain through an angel in thunder and lightning! 
They practise circumcision also by divine command. In case of 
hunger, danger, sickness and so on, all pray to God. The women 
pray morning and evening. In some districts the children do 
not pray, in others girls only pray and in others all children pray. 
Many men pray twice daily. 

Of course Lady Mackenzie may be right and Merker and 
Bishop Le Roy may be wrong. Besides she may not have meant 
the Masai at all. And maybe the interviewer got it wrong. And 


in one or other of these events it may be a “contribution to | 


science.” And then again on the other hand it may not. 

Why didn’t the Tribune save it for its Sunday edition? Has 
any one ever thought of compiling an “Encyclopedia of Sunday 
Science”? 

New York. Tuomas F. WoopLock. 


Prohibition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


plained of and protested against are the inconsiderate utterances, 
particularly of priests and others in positions of influence, which 
are naturally taken as a defence of drinking, encourage it, and 
cause the Spouse of Christ to be ill-spoken of by those outside 
the Church. They have done her much harm, and it is high 
time they ceased. He wants to know whether we cater to not- 
well-informed Protestant minds. Most assuredly we must. That 
is what Christ called us to and shared His priesthood with us 
for. He died for every soul within the limits of our parishes, and 
wills them to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. “Go teach all nations” is His command; teach them to 
“hear the Church” even when she admonishes them to keep out of 
the dangerous liquor business and tells us to get them out of 
it. We are to see to it that as many as possible of those other 
sheep, for whom the Good Shepherd laid down His life, hear 
His voice and enter the One Fold. To every one of them, 
whether Catholic or well or ill informed non-Catholic, we are 
debtors. As the Good Shepherd laid down His life for them, 
so we must spend and be spent for them or take the consequences. 

He need not go to Turkey nor send any one there to see what 
would be the effect of country-wide prohibition in the United 
States; it can be learned from Mr. Fitzgerald’s able article in 
the column next to his own in AMERICA, The Church does in- 
deed command her priests, as he says, to use intoxicating wine 
(Why “intoxicating”? Who ever heard of any other kind?) in the 
Mass. She does not, however, command them to use or to de- 
fend and encourage the use of wine or any other intoxicating 
liquor outside of the Mass. If none but what she commands were 
used, there would be no drink problem to solve. 

Yes, God made the grape, but leaves to man the use to which 
it is to be put. Man may make it into wine, raisins, butter, jelly 
or whatever else he likes. Your correspondent never used nor 
saw any wine, not even an ounce, not made by man, and if he 
ever got any that was not good, it was some man that he blamed 
for it. But we know what value to put on his statements, when 
he asserts that for every person that dies from the abuse of 
eleoholic drinks five thousand die from contaminated water. 
Bishop Canevin, who is very careful in his statements, said in 
an address in Cleveland some few years ago that sixty thousand 
die from drink every year in the United States. I feel sure he 
will not suspend me if I cut down his figures three-fourths, not 
from any mistrust but to have a few victims left for tuberculosis 
and cancer. Now 15,000 x 5,000 is 75,000,000, and that many die 
every year in the United States from contaminated water! 
Whew! Who would have imagined the water in this country 
so deadly? However, Mannington is in a “dry” State, and fibbing 
may be one of the vices increased by prohibition. 

Scottdale. M. A. LAMBING. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to prohibition, a statement of Victor McKee in a 
recent issue deserves comment. “There are fewer wife-beaters 
in dry than in wet territory according to statistics,” says Mr. 
McKee. According to whose statistics, Mr. McKee? Did you 
read the following from the Congressional Record, December 29, 
1914, page 6,942? “Divorces granted to wives because of the 
drunkenness of their husbands: During this time the 
State of Kansas granted more divorces on account of the 


| drunkenness of the husband than twenty-five States in which 
_ liquor was lawfully sold.” 


A priest ought not to proclaim to the world that he does not | 
defend drunkenness, but stands for temperance. It is a reflection | 
on the priesthood and unnecessary, since reason demands temper- | 


ance of the heathen. I have written nothing that called for such 


a statement from your Mannington correspondent. What I com- | 


Cicero, Ill. A. KNoFF. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I would like space for a few words on prohibition, for I see 
your columns have been opened to the question. To take a drink 
of alcoholic beverage is either right or wrong. If it is wrong, 
then Christ and the saints as well as most of the popes, bishops, 
priests and a large number of, other holy men and women of the 
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Church have committed a moral infraction through drinking. We 
can not hold that they did. Therefore we must hold that in 
drinking they did no wrong. If it was right for them, it is right 


has been charged against her by her enemies. If the Church has 
sanctioned the drinking of alcoholic beverage it must sanction the 
making of it. 


AMERICA 


| 
| 


Total abstinence, as well as any other ascetic work, will do | 


for those who wish to mortify themselves for the sake of God, 
their own or their neighbors’ welfare. To force it upon others is 
unchristian. 
fortitude, justice and temperance. But our Puritanical Catholics, 
some even of considerable standing, would change these century- 
old virtues to patience, fortitude, justice and total abstinence. The 
Church will condemn this, we hope, thus frustrating an attempt 
to change the Church into a total abstinence society. Let our 
prohibitionists try to enforce our present moral code. 
Church was the same yesterday as she is to-day and will be to- 
morrow and to the end of time. She will change to suit no new 
creed. 


Winona. Joun A. JOHNSON. 


Schools in the Philippines 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

To the article, “Religious Conditions in the Philippines,” that 
appeared in your number of November 28, 1914, I have some- 
thing to add. For the lamentable state of religion three causes 
have been assigned by the reverend writer. They are: The lack 
of priests, the activity of the American Protestant ministers and 
the public school. I should like to insist on the third. The 
province of Surigao does not suffer from the lack of priests, nor 
from the propaganda of Protestant ministers, but we do suffer 
from the public school. It constantly spreads Protestant ideas 
among the people, and it is the great promoter of indifferentism 
in religion. 

When the Philippines were under Spain all the public schools 
were under the supervision of the parish priest. 
present régime all these schools have passed into the hands of our 
adversaries and become destroyers of religion, with this conse- 
quence: that everywhere we are obliged to build new schools. 


The | ° ; 
| it to say that they have heard certain men, and very often too 


Under the | 


Here in Cantilan we have more than 300 children, for the most | 


part housed, who attend school in the parish house. We have to 
pay our teachers, moreover we must build little Catholic schools 
on the plantations, because the public school in the plantation is 
a continuous temptation to the children there to shirk going 
to the Catholic school in the town. Owing to the lack of 
money the arms of the workers here are paralyzed. What a fine 
field for their zeal then lies open to American Catholics! 
Cantilan, Prov. of Surigao, P. I. G. PoINVELs, M.S.C. 


More Instruction Needed 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The reason why we American Catholics lack backbone and | 


organization is due to the fact that most of our people are 
ignorant of just where the Church stands on various subjects. 
We should have fifteen or twenty minutes a week devoted to 
instructing the people on such things as the Mass, the Sacraments, 
indulgences, sacramentals, etc. You may say, “Why, the children 
are all instructed at home on these vital topics.” Not so, for 
just as a test I recently asked one hundred average Catholics 
these five questions which have been put to me by enquiring Prot- 
estants : 

“What is an indulgence? What authority have priests for 
claiming to forgive sins? Why is a nuptial Mass the proper or 
rather the preferred ceremony for those entering into marriage? 
Why does a priest wear green vestments? Why does the Church 
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cppose socialism?” The replies to these questions were in many 
cases, “I am not quite sure,” or “I don’t know.” 
If American Catholics can’t answer questions like these can we 


for us; since the moral code of the Church does not change, as | blame the non-Catholics if they believe the lies in the Menace? 


San Francisco. Jos. A. GARFIELD. 


Catholic Lecture Courses 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
After many years of experience perhaps my opinion with regard 


We teach in the Church the virtues of patience, | to the way of making Catholic lectures successful may be worth 


while for your readers who have been interested in the discus- 
sion. The American people generally have lost interest to a 
considerable extent in lectures. At least there is much less in- 
terest in serious lectures than there was in the halcyon days of 
the Lyceum at the middle of the nineteenth century. People still 
attend Chautauquas; not for the message, however, but to have 


Lecause there are singing and musical numbers and short plays 
and other amusements on the program. 

Our Catholic people generally do not measure up to the serious 
lecture standard even when the lectures are given humanly and 
relieved by flashes of humor and good stories. At least they feel 
that a lecture is almost sure to be a bore and so they are not 
tempted to come, though many who do come find that they have 
so much interest that it is easy to form the habit of attend- 
ing them. At bottom our people are much more serious and 
seriously interested than they themselves think they are, and a 
great many of them thoroughly enjoy a good lecture. 

The one thing of supreme importance is to get them to come. 
Besides for Catholic lectures a sprinkling of Protestants is par- 
ticularly good both for the Protestants themselves and to arouse 
indifferent Catholics. Now there is just one way to get such 
people into the audiences. Don’t announce the lecture or the 
lecture course merely as such. Do not give it solely for the 
education or information that may come from it. Arrange the 
lecture for charity or some social purpose. Sell the tickets for 
charity. Nineteen out of every twenty people who buy a ticket, 
Protestants or Catholics, will come to the lecture. I know this 
trom absolute experience even in towns that were not lecture 
towns. 

The object of the charity then should be something to which 
all are willing to contribute, be they Catholics or non-Catholics. 


| The most successful lecture course I have ever given was in 





Albany, except perhaps the Lenten lectures on the war here in 
New York last winter. I was told by the Albany committee that 
they were dubious about the numbers who would come. They 
said, ‘You know Albany is no ‘lecture town.’” They added, 
“We have sold $1,500 worth of tickets so that the lecture course 
will be a success anyhow, and we are hoping that you will not 
have scanty audiences.” The object was a boys’ summer camp. 
The hall would seat about seven hundred and fifty. It rained a 
little the first night and we had six hundred. We never had 
less than seven hundred after that, though it rained twice, and 
once we had to have extra seats. 

Now that Catholic interest is waking up and doing things for 
the boys and the young men why not have lecture courses two 
help out the cause? Our people are growing tired of euchres, 
they are unworthy anyhow; vaudeville and minstrels can scarcely 
b2 kept up to the standard of taste that ought to mark a Church 
function. A musical program of members in the parish can be 
given in conjunction with the lecture, and success is quite assured 
:f the committee only take a real interest. JAMEs J. WALSH. 


A Catholic Correspondence School 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
In a recent issue of AMERICA one of your correspondents, sug- 
gested that Dr. J. J. Walsh should publish in your paper a course 
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of reading which would be the means whereby an average man 
might acquire a polemic acquaintance with the subjects usually 
considered an approach to a liberal education for men who have 
not had the advantages of university training. I wish to secona 
this request of your former correspondent, and as the publishers 
ot the “Catholic Encyclopedia” have announced that they intend 
taking up other lines of educational work, I suggest that they 
undertake the preparation and introduction of a sound collegiate 
course of studies to be given by correspondence. There are many 
young men and women who desire Catholic education, yet can 
not obtain it because they lack the money or the leisure for at- 
tending college. Many priestly and religious vocations, moreover, 
would thus be fostered. 


New York. W. J. B. 


Saving the Boy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article in America of April 10, under the caption of “Your 
‘Kid’ Brother,” by Nelson Hume, certainly makes a convincing 
appeal. No sociologist can overlook the truth, that the welfare 
of the future generation depends to a great extent on the moral 
conduct of the youth of this generation. Our large cities, and 
eur smaller ones for that matter, are constantly confronted with 
the problem of reforming the young lives of incipient 
criminals. The juvenile court is indeed a blessing, but the 
sphere of its influence is necessarily limited. What then, is to 
become of the boy of the street, who is being taught much evil in 
the school of his environment? Must he join the ranks of crime? 
What of the Catholic boy who, because of poverty, of parental 
neglect, of dangerous influences and surroundings, has perhaps 
been already initiated into the first classes of crime? Unless he 
is safeguarded, examples of evil are very likely to lead him into 
ways that end in perverted manhood. This might be prevented 
if a Big Brother would take an interest in him and set before 
him ideals of Catholic citizenship which, when developed into the 
fulness of manhood, would be a credit to the state, an honor 
to the Church and a glory to God. The boy himself is certainly 
worth saving. Although the rough-and-ready urchin of the street 
may at times appear to be vicious, yet those who understand 
him, know him to be at heart a true American boy. It is this 
American boy that needs the help and example and interest (for 
this is most potent) of a big, clean-living American brother. 

The Big Brother movement it is true is being carried on by 
non-Catholics, but nowhere has it met with such success as in 
the Ozanam Association of New York City. This association, 
with its endowed club-houses and its efficient organization, with 
its athletics and other activities, is doing a world of good for 
the spiritual and material interests of many a boy. Why should 
such an institution be confined to New York? Its need is nation- 
wide. Why not have it spread to other cities as well? There 
are many men, Catholics of deep sympathy with the difficulties 
of their younger brothers, who would be glad to enlist their 
services in so good a cause, if it were properly presented to 
them. The experience of the New York branch would facilitate 
pioneer work elsewhere, and eventually there might be de- 
veloped an Ozanam Association on a national basis. Should 
this come to pass, it would go far toward solving one of the 
most pressing problems of Catholic sociology. 


St. Paul. L. J. W. 


Catholics in the Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One of your correspondents, believing membership in the Y. M. 
Cc. A. a proximate danger of sin, claimed that association there- 
with is forbidden by the natural and positive divine law. A 
second correspondent remarked that confessors have sometimes 
given penitents permission for limited membership. In these 











remarks Messrs. More and Farrell appear to find a contradiction. 
But why? Surely the proximate danger of sin, against which 
both the natural and positive divine law are directed, may depend 
on circumstances against which a prudent confessor may guard 
an obedient penitent, by insisting on the observance of certain 
conditions, thus causing a proximate danger to become remote. 
Your first and second correspondent appear right, Messrs. More 
and Farrell wrong. 

New York. A. L. Downs. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have followed with great interest the controversy commenced 
by Mr. Leo Paul McCloskey of Philadelphia and pursued by Mr. 
Hume and other correspondents, anent the membership of Catho- 
lic young men in the Y. M. C. A. From somewhat painful per- 
sonal experience I learned the truth of the attitude of the 
Y. M. C. A. toward the Church, for I once tried to vote for 
directors of our local Association and had the extreme pleasure 
of being refused the privilege after my religion had been ascer- 
tained. For certain reasons I found it convenient to attend the 
law school conducted by the Y. M. C. A. in. Cincinnati and it was 
during my professional course that I was compelled to be a 
member of the Association. During that time I had ample oppor- 
tunities to observe the objects and aims of the Y. M. C. A. and 
my observations compel me to be in hearty accord with the senti- 
ments of Mr. Hume and to second sincerely his warnings against 
Catholics joining the Association. 

Yet, valid as Mr. Hume’s objections are, Mr. McCloskey has 
very pertinently suggested the sad lack of Catholic institutions 
where a Catholic young man may find innocent amusement and 
beneficial physical development. Outside of a few inadequate 
local organizations, in most cities there is nothing to supply this 
much-needed want, and criticism and controversy do not answer 
his question: “Should not something be done for Catholic young 
men who are fond of athletics?’ Mr. Hume seems to indicate 
that the blame for this deficiency is to be laid at the door of 
the Catholic laity. Perhaps so. But, investigation may lead us to 
even higher realms than those out in the world. 

About seven years ago, recognizing the dire necessity of a 
Catholic athletic and social organization, a certain religious com- 
munity founded in this city what is known as the “Friars.” This 
religious order kindly donated to the use of the “Friars” a large 
tuilding within ten minutes of the heart of the city. By supreme 
efforts sufficient funds were raised to equip this building with a 
library, pool and billiard rooms, a lounging room and one of the 
finest and largest gymnasiums in the city. It was also planned 
to inaugurate lecture courses and eventually evening classes so 
that we might offer to the Catholic boys every facility for mental, 
physical and social development which was presented by the 
local Y. M. C. A. Invitations were issued to the young men of 
the city to join this organization. Its dues are only eight dollars 
per year. One would have thought that the Catholic population 
as a unit would have zealously supported this movement. But 
how sorely disappointing was the attitude, firstly of the people 
and secondly of others, to whom I shall refer shortly. 

About a year ago it was determined to construct a swimming 
pool, which was all that was needed to make this club thoroughly 
up-to-date and modern in every respect. Of course, money was 
needed to accomplish this, and with our low dues we had not been 
able to accumulate a surplus. A committee appointed for the 
purpose approached the wealthy Catholics of this community for 
assistance. Advice was plentiful, but money unusually scarce 
and instead of donations excuses were received; and such dismal 
excuses they were. One Catholic opined that a Catholic insti- 
tution was unnecessary and only served to develop clannishness 
among our young men; another thought that if our young men 
wanted a gymnasium and swimming pool they should pay for it, 
while another declared that as he had enjoyed no such luxuries 
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in his youth, they were not required to-day. Invariably it was 
the worn-out argument of sicut erat. Finally by dogged per- 
sistency the amount, namely, $3,000 was realized. The largest 
donation, however, from the laity was $50, while about one-tenth 
of the entire sum was donated by non-Catholics. It would make 
quite an interesting comparison to place the “Friars’” list of 
donors beside that of the contributors to the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing fund, which reached the enormous sum of $500,000. Doubt- 
less it was “a matter of business policy” which prompted promi- 
nent Catholics to place their names among the Y. M. C. A. 
benefactors. 

This, however, was an obstacle which in a measure had been 
anticipated and was not quite as discouraging as another far more 
serious drawback. No sooner was the “Friars” organized, when 
similar movements were set on foot by the heads of parishes in 
nearly every parish of the city, although there are not half a 


bearing a semblance of a real athletic club. The motive under- 
lying this activity was the fear that the young man might be 
weaned away from his home parish. In their zeal to hold intacr 
their little flock of young men, they forgot that for more than 


a quarter of a century the Y. M. C. A. had been doing unmolested | 
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posted on small billboards near street corners under an alluring 
headline; these are for the young men who have no place to 
go on Sundays. 

In a large department store a Y. M. C. A. clerk distributes on 
Saturday afternoons, during the winter months, small cards to 
the male clerks, inviting them to these Sunday lectures. In one 
cffice a Catholic youth was called from his duties three different 
times by Y. M. C. A. agents offering him all the advantages of 
that organization if he would cast his lot with them at the low 
rates then current. 

I do not wonder at McCloskey’s step, but I do wonder ex- 
ceedingly on what grounds of Catholic principle he stands when 
he insists, with seeming pleasure, that he sees no harm in the 
Y. M. C. A. Surely his Jesuit education has produced a broader 
sense of duty than that which he manifests. However, let us 
rot despair, but rather pray that as the prodigal son he may see 


dozen who are in a position to afford their young men anything | lis error and regain in a stronger degree his Catholic faith so 


| that he may make amends by his actions for the scandal he has 


its utmost to wean the young men, not only from their home par- | 


ishes, but from their faith. In spite of all this opposition, though, 
the “Friars” live and are flourishing and will continue to combat 
the forces of the Y. M. C. A. and endeavor to shield from the per- 
nicious influence of this Association the coming generation of 


Catholic men. 


It is a crying outrage that such an arraignment as this should | 


be possible, especially in view of the fact that we Catholics are 
so firmly established in these United States. It is a severe in- 
dictment of the sixteen millions of which we are so justly proud, 
that we can not meet this most serious problem, so simple of 


s..lution, yet affecting so vitally the future generation of Catholic | 


men. Let us hope that good may come of this controversy and 
that the evil may be remedied. In the mean time we shall con- 
tinue our humble efforts in patience and find what solace we can 
in saying, “But we number sixteen millions and that is consoling.” 

Cincinnati. ALFreD T. GEISLER. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


My candid opinion is that Leo McCloskey has so far fallen | 


a victim to the Y. M. C. A. plan of campaign as to become one 
ol the many, who, it seems, have received some inducement from 
the hands of that organization to propagate its disguised but 
Protestant doctrines. I say Protestant, for the Y. M. C. A. has 
proved without a doubt that its aim is Protestant. It not only 
admits Protestant young men, but it offers its advantages to 
Catholic youths if they but submit to its rules and gradually to 
its beliefs; otherwise they are not wanted, and they are soon 
made to feel the chill of an unwelcome guest. 

Mr. McCloskey states that he derives from the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium great physical benefits, but one can read between the 
lines of his statement that, as a Catholic, he has weakened if not 
ertirely destroyed his proper attitude of mind towards things 
Catholic. The Y. M. C. A.’s marvelous equipment of pools and 
gymnasia play the right hand’s part in alluring youths to its 
doors. They first work upon the human elements of the man 
ty pleasing the senses and gratifying innocent pleasures, and 
then play upon the inner man who, overcome by the worldly 
gifts offered, forgets duty. 

I know whereof I speak. In one large city, inducements of 
every kind are offered to draw the young men into the Associa- 
tion. Y. M. C. A. schemes are many: it proposes to the athletic 
youth special rates for the six months of summer; it opens night 
schools for the studious youth; it has a surhmer camp for the 
pleasure seeker; talks, whose under-current is religion, on Sunday 
afternoons by men of position. Announcements of these are 


| confessor. 





caused by his words. 

Prairie Du Chien. M. T. LAMBILLATTE. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A great deal has been said in America lately about that “Prot- 
estant Swimming Pool,” not more than one per cent. of which is 
directly to the point. The Church does not forbid her children 
te take baths at swimming pools in connection with Protestant 
church denominations any more than she forbids them to get 
shaved in barber shops owned and run by Protestants or Free 
Masons. So long as there is no proximate danger of loss of 
faith, she does not even forbid her younger children to be edu-- 
cated in the public schools: This is a matter to be left to the 
This puts the Protestant church swimming pool and 
the public school on a par. The question is thus reduced to the 
question of atmosphere, which is undoubtedly very dangerous 
to the Faith. It should be carefully avoided as far as possible, 
and must be avoided where the danger is proximate. During 
my ministry I have met with a great many of both types of the 
young man who are taking different sides in the controversy; 
and while it has always seemed to me a pity that we Catholics 
can not get our lawful share in the natural good things enjoyed 
by non-Catholics, and our share of the fruit of our taxes, never- 
theless, the longer I live and observe, the more I see the baneful 
effect of a non-Catholic, and even in many cases, a non-Christian 
atmosphere. 

St. James, Minn. JAMEs DuRWARD. 
To the Editor of America: 

Being a reader of your review I have become deeply interested 
in your discussion of the standing of the Y. M. C. A. in regard 
to Catholics. Mr. McCloskey’s article has a point that every young 
Catholic man should see. He clearly shows the method of drag- 
ging Catholics into such a society by means of a swimming pool 
to wash off their religion in order that they may become mem- 
bers of such a society. 

However, I agree with Mr. McCloskey when he states that 
there is no inducement in our present Catholic societies which 
will give a young man a chance to enjoy a summer-winter swim, 
but he should remember that the K. of C. is not an athletic 
society nor are some of the others he mentioned in his com- 
munication to AMERICA, The time is now ripe for the starting 
of such a society which will cause Catholics to forget that there 
is such a thing as the Y. M. C. A. in existence. I am one who 
has always taken part in athletic work, having been a college 
baseball and football player, but I would rather do without exer- 
cise than join the Y. M. C. A. I like to engage in sports as well 
as Mr. McCloskey, but I think he does not see the dangerous 
side of the Association, as it is not so polished as the other side. 
Many Catholics have joined the Y. M. C. A. in the same way 
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as Mr. McCloskey and would be the first ones to welcome an 
athletic society throughout the United States among Catholics if a 
national movement were inaugurated. 
Let all Catholics think this over and start the ball rolling for 
a Roman Catholic Athletic Association. 
Hartford. 


T. J. DELAINe. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for April 24 there is an article written by one 
K. More, in which he says he is forced to defend the Y. M. C. A. 
cn account of the very poor arguments against it. In the very 
beginning of his article he says, “I hesitate to appear as a devil's 
advocate.” Does Mr. More really know what this sentence 
means? Does he really intend to defend one against whom the 





Church has prayed, against whom the Catholic Church has | 


It may be that Mr. More thinks the faith of 
To the 


always prayed? 
those who frequent the Y. M. C. A. is perfectly safe. 


present time this has not been proved. On the contrary it has | 


been shown many times that the Catholic young man who fre- | 


quents the Y. M. C. A. has placed himself in a very dangerous | 


position. Mr. More appears to think that those who attend this 
organization are not submitting themselves to the proximate 
danger of sin. 
of a Catholic young man who attends this organization? Be- 
cause one person may be able to attend this place and still 
continue to keep his faith, surely it does not follow that all young 
men can do so. The one who has the faith ought to thank God 


Does he really know who the companions are | 


earnestly for it, and pray for grace to keep it; for no one knows | 


what temptations are in store for him. Mr. More is of the 
cpinion that because some confessors have given their penitents 
permission to attend these places, every Catholic young man 
should have permission. Surely no one knows better than the 
confessor the condition of the soul of the penitent. For the one 
who is permitted to attend these places may be much stronger in 
his faith than another; no two souls are alike. Would it not 
be a terrible thing if the frequenting of one of these places 


should prove to be the means of one losing his faith and prob- | 


ably his soul? Mr. More does not know how many persons may 
read his article, and it would be a dreadful thing if through it 
scandal were given; for we all know what Our Lord himself 
said of one giving scandal. 

Again Mr. More says, to study a certain thing at the Y. M. 
C. A. does not seem to him to be a proximate danger to one’s 
faith, No. The studying itself is no danger; but who knows 
when things might arise which would be dangers and very serious 
and proximate ones? The immortal soul is not a thing with 


which to trifle; and one indeed has a great deal to answer for, | 
who takes upon himself the responsibility of another’s soul either | 


directly or indirectly. 

New York. T. A. KEANE. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In view of the very enlightening letter of your Detroit cor- 
respondent, signed, “James Monaghan, S. J.,” in AMERICA of 
May 15, which should settle absolutely the question as to the 
religious character of the Y. M. C. A., may we indulge the hope 
that both Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Farrell will take to heart the 
last paragraph of that letter? 

The remedy seems to lie in the establishment of Catholic 
gymnasiums and reading rooms. Statistics given by the 
editor of the Queen’s Work go to show that as much as one- 
fifth, perhaps one-fourth, of the Y. M. C. A. membership is 
made up of Catholics. Here is the nucleus of a splendid 
Catholic organization. If these young men would unite in 
their cwn defence, they could make a strong appeal to Cath- 
olic men of means, and their appeal would not be disregarded. 
Will Mr. McCloskey and Mr. Farrell become the leaders in this 

worthy undertaking, and may we indulge the further hope that 
they will inform us in the near future, not only that they have 
tendered their own resignations to the Y. M. C. A., but have 





taken “the initiative in leading back a large portion of our flock 
to safer pastures,” and have started a movement for the solid 
establishment of Catholic gymnasiums, where they may have ail 
the advantages which they have relinquished, in organizations 
under the protecting influence of old Mother Church? 
Brooklyn. ROSALIND SHIEL, 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The new “International Encyclopedia” is an authoritative refer- 
ence work. In its articles on the Catholic Church it shows an 
evident intent of fairness, and in many cases the articles seem 
to have come from official or semi-official sources. I think we 
niay feel the same confidence in its treatment of the Y. M. C. A. 
Its article on that organization opens as follows: 

Societies of young men composed of an active controlling 
membership identified with evangelical churches and of a 
more numerous associate membership not yet connected with 
the churches. All their work seeks to promote the physical, 
social, mental and spiritual welfare of their members. 

In that significant little word “yet,” and in the statement that 
all their work has a religious purpose, may be found sufficient 
reason why no conscientious Catholic can justify his membership 
in what is for others a very useful organization. 

Boston. FOSTER STEARNS. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wonder how many of your correspendents who denounce 
the Y. M. C. A. have ever been members of that organiza- 
tion? I joined the Y. M. C. A. three years ago. Unlike many 
other club houses, it does not sell intoxicants; unlike 
many Catholic lyceums, its members are not forced to recre- 
ate in dirty, ill-ventilated basements. For three years I was 
proud to associate with Y. M. C. A. men and glad to join in 
their sports and social life. In that time not once did the 
slightest evidence of proselyting come to my notice. 

However, | am no longer a member, because by member- 
ship I would be supporting a non-Catholic institution: in 
itself wrong. 

Of course I lost much of my self-respect as a Catholic 
when I entered a Y. M. C. A. building. Invariably I felt 
ashamed when I realized that our Church, with all its op- 
portunities, had done nothing that approached the Y. M. C. 
A., and was making no effort to supply the deficiency. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Joun D. Fiynn. 


[This controversy is now closed.—Editor AMERICA.] 


Anglican Terminology 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just now my Anglican friends who are at all interested in 
religious matters are talking about the old six points and 
the new six points. Can you tell me what these terms mean? 

New York. A. da Hh. 

[The old “six points” were: (1) The “Eastern Position,” 
which means that the minister should stand at the center of 
the communion table, back to the people, and not at the 
(2) Two lighted candles should be on the table 
time. (3) The minister should wear the 
(4) Water should be mixed with the wine in 
(5) Unleavened bread should be used for com- 
munion instead of leavened bread. (6) Incense should be 
offered during the service. The new “six points” are: 
(1) The reservation of the blessed sacrament (sic) for the 
purpose of adoration. (2) Restoration of devotions to Our 
Lady, with the intention of teaching “dogmatic truths” about 
(3) The privilege of using Latin in the Mass (sic) 
instead of English (4) The restoration of contemplative 
Orders. (5) A celibate clergy. (6) A restatement of rela- 
tions to the Holy See.—Editor Amenrica.] 


north end. 
at communion 
chasuble, etc. 
the chalice. 


her. 
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Food for Thought 


HE following amendments introduced into the New 


thought : 

The Delegates of the People of the State of New York, im 
Convention assembled, do propose as follows: 
1 Section 1. Education of the children of this state shall be 
2 forever a function of this state and under the control of the 
3 state, and [T]the legislature shall provide for the maintenance 
4 and support of a system of free common schools, wherein all 
the children of this state may be educated. 


uw 


The Delegates of the People of the State of New York, in 
Convention assembled, do propose as follows: 


1 ARTICLE IIL 


Section —. No tax exemption on real estate shall be granted 
to any church, society, or school under church direction or 
ownership, nor to any cemetery association, or public or pri- 
vate institution of any character not owned by the federal, 
state, county or municipal government, but all such property 
shall be taxed proportionately to its assessed valuation, the 
said tax to be applied to the general fund of the city, county 
9 or state, by which it is levied. The legislature shall enact 
10 such statutes as are necessary for the enforcement of the 
11 foregoing provisions. 


te) 
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Both these documents give rise to many questions. 
Some of the most pertinent of these are: Is New York 
State to take precedence of parents in the matter of edu- 
cation of children? Are the properties of societies not 
under church direction or ownership, such as Masonic 
temples and Odd Fellows halls, to be exempt from taxa- 
tion, while the homes of the Little Sisters of the Poor 
who gather in cast off old men and women from the high- 
ways and byways, and support them until death, without 
pecuniary assistance or aid of any kind from the State, 
are penalized by taxation for conferring a moral and ma- 
terial benefit on the aforesaid State? These and many 
other questions are worthy of consideration. For, after’ 
all, to prevent a great State from erecting a monument 
to injustice is an act of mercy. 
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| attainment. 
| are successful in the quest. 
| therefore, of plays without plot, verses without meter, 
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American ‘‘Punch’’ 


HAT widely admired American quality for which we 
have no name but the slang word “punch” is thus 
described by a writer in the New York Nation: 

It is a quality which can be known truly only by its works, 
and they are mighty and innumerable. It is the ability to 
achieve the end without the means, the whole without the 
parts. It makes railways without money, churches without 
religion, literature without art, newspapers without news, and 
educational institutions without educated men. 


Well said. So “punch” translated into the concrete 
would seem to give us “Mergers,” “Billy-Sundayism,” 
“Best Sellers,’ “Yellow Journalism” and “Carnegie 
Foundations.” But this highly desirable quality of punch 


| which all wide-awake Americans are now expected to 


impart to everything they do, say or think, is not easy of 
Though all strive for it, comparatively few 
Instances innumerable, 


pictures without meaning, songs without sense, dances 


York State constitutional assembly offer food for | without grace, fashions without modesty, music without 


beauty, diction without taste, jests without point, lan- 
guage without refinement, and thought without order, are 
met with at every turn on the highways and byways of 
modern life. This only indicates how often the punch 
has failed to be achieved. 

It is in the field of education, however, that a passion 
for the punch works the greatest havoc. To be able to 
read, write and cipher well, used to be considered a very 
ordinary accomplishment in a child finishing the eighth 
grade of the grammar school. But nowadays the public 


| schools are devoting so much time to showy branches 


like basket-making, clay-molding, folk-dancing, “nature 
study” and what-not: branches that may be said to “have 
the punch,” that boys and girls have neither time nor 
inclination for mastering even the highly useful, but quite 
punchless gift of spelling correctly. So when these 
children, diploma in hand, find work in commercial 
houses where there are no baskets to make, no move- 
ments to dance, and no birds to distinguish from flowers, 
employees soon begin writing to the papers cruel and 
cynical letters about the defects of our public school 
system, letters which seldom lack, indeed, the striking 
quality of punch. 


Bibles Here and There 


HE American Bible Society has just published its 
annual report: The work achieved is marvelous: 
6,370,465 copies of the Scriptures were scattered broad- 
cast over the earth. This is an increase of 1,119,289 
volumes over last year, so that now after almost a cen- 
tury of existence, the society has distributed 108,890,356 
bibles. The books have gone to Mexico and Central 
America and South America, to all parts of Europe, to 
China, Japan and the Philippines and to most other parts 
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of the earth. The people to whom the volume is sold or 
given are exhorted to read it prayerfully, for it is the 
word of God and contains salvation for the many. This 
is one side of the shield: the other side is not so bright: 
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therefore, to those who consider and call the Church old- 


| fashioned, strait-laced, out of touch with the times! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


on it is written the sad and ominous fact that some few | 
years since there were but two prominent ministers in | 


one of our largest cities who believed that the Bible was 
the inspired word of God. Here the Bible is a human 
book, replete with errors; then it is a divine book, man’s 
only hope. Thus the temple is erected with the left hand 
and pulled down with the right, and confusion worse con- 


founded gradually replaces the peace and light that come | 
from the reading of the true Scriptures, under the proper | 


guidances. Some day Japanese and Chinese, and others 
too, hearing the discordant sounds from out this Babylon 
will realize that altars are toppling and shrines crashing 
down, and smiling complacently they will conclude that 
“paganism is not so bad after all.” 
gathered from thorns nor grapes from thistles. 


Freemen of the Universe 


¢¢¢% OD has made you one of the freemen of the uni- 

verse. How could I forge shackles for you?” 
This is a quotation taken from one of the clever modern 
stories. In this particular case the freedom advocated 
is not reprehensible, but it is an example of the growing 


Figs can not be 


_ divorce as practised in America. 


use of a good word, that of late has been getting into | 


bad repute. It is the old story of evil associations. Free- 


dom, it is needless to remark, is of itself irreproachable. | 


But the new freedom, the larger freedom, the freedom 
that opens the door to life, has connotations that are by 
no means blameless. Freedom as the term is used to-day 
has ceased to be unequivocal, and in this there is a danger 
and a snare. 

A new race of prophets is preaching to a delighted 
world the ancient message of the worldling, which, if 
not frankly pagan, is really pagan at the core. Only the 
veneer is Christian, and even this is gradually being 
worn away. The new preachers do not ascend the pulpit 
in dim-lighted churches, nor stand within the sanctuary 
near the steps that lead to the altar. Their lesson is 
given in a subtler way. They preach vicariously. They 


employ the glamor of the daring stage, and the enchant- | 
ment of the “problem novel”; and so cleverly is their | 


poison concealed by the charm of the characters whom 
they make their spokesmen, that there is danger of even 
the elect being deceived. 

We can not take our principles from such men. Of 
them St. John said in his day: “They are of the world; 
therefore of the world they speak. And the world 
heareth them.” But we must not hear them. Our 


teacher is “the Spirit of Truth, whom the world can | 
_ it is a marsupial and to be classed with the wombats, the 


not receive, because it seeth Him not, nor knoweth Him.” 
“The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 


send in my name, He will teach you all things.” Here is | 


our teacher. He speaks to us through the Church. Woe, 


They are speaking the language of the world and its 
votaries, they have not the Spirit of Truth. “Knowledge 
will make you free. Taste and eat of the forbidden 
fruit.” Thus the plea for false freedom has come from 
the garden of Eden. Unfortunately many do taste and 
eat, and knowledge of sin does give them freedom, but 
it is the freedom that leads to death. Not freedom from 
the laws of God, not freedom from restraint of passion, 
not freedom from the teaching of the Beatitudes, makes 
men free. Such freedom, in spite of its lure, is only 
bondage. The only freedom that breaks our fetters, is 
the freedom of the sons of God. 


The Ladies Wept 


UITE recently a sometime United States senator 
from Utah gave a lecture on Mormonism—and the 
ladies present wept. So the report runs: and it is to be 
hoped that the report is true. It is fitting that ladies 
should weep over a system which degrades women in an 
unspeakable fashion. This Mormonism does: it is a 
blot on our civilization, a wretched thing more worthy of 
the bush than a Christian country. But after all, bad as 
it is, in certain respects at least, it is no worse than 
Mormonism respects 
certain fundamental rights which divorce flouts in a 
dastardly fashion. Mormon men care for their wives 
and children. Mormon mothers do not desert their off- 
spring for the sake of a scoundrel who has cast off his 
wife as if she were an outworn chattel. Mormonism and 
divorce with remarriage are both repulsive and dangerous 
to the State, but the latter is probably more dangerous 
than the former. Some kind of a society can be built up 


on Mormonism; unlimited divorce tends to eat the heart 


out of every society. The uncontrolled whim and passion 


_ which breaks up the family, the unit of society, with 


little or no hindrance, tends to do far more harm than 
the sordid passion which is so curbed that it does not 
blind a man either to the need of some kind of stable 
family life, or to the recognition of certain rights of the 
“plural wives” and their progeny. Well-placed tears are 
good: especially when the emotion which prompts them 
becomes the mainspring of reasonable action. Is there 
no sometime senator able to make the ladies weep over 
divorce and then take action on divorce? He would be 
a benefactor of our country. 


What Are Curmudgeons? 


CIENTISTS have some difficulty about the proper 
classification of the curmudgeon. Those who say 


kangaroos and the bandicoots, point triumphantly to the 
purse which every curmudgeon carries close to the heart, 
and mention the fact that marsupials belong to the 
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lowest existing mammals, down into which they have no | answer, “Lions don’t eat bananas,” and his sister got the 


hesitation in dropping the curmudgeon. On the other 
hand scientists equally competent put the curmudgeon 
with the turtles, and assert that they have close kinship 
with the snapping variety. To establish their views those 
zoologists bring forward the curmudgeons’ well-known 
proclivities for pouncing swiftly on their prey and then 
instantly closing up tight beneath a hard, impenetrable 
shell. Like the turtle, too, the curmudgeons, as observers 
have not failed to note, hide their eggs in banks, but 
strangely enough no one has seen any eggs of the cur- 
mudgeon hatch out. Curmudgeon’s eggs are like cold- 
storage eggs, no doubt; intended to increase one’s capital, 
not one’s chickens. 

Because of this uncertainty in scientific circles, a 
further study of the curmudgeon’s habits and_ habitat 
seems desirable at this time. The creature has long been 
known to the world. The most noticeable peculiarity of 
the curmudgeon is the propensity to hoard. Other 
animals store away for a rainy day. With the curmud- 
geon every day is a rainy day, and there is never a stop 
to hoarding. The hoard is never lessened by consump- 
The only pleasure the curmudgeon seems to take 
A special 


tion. 
in what is stored up is to look at it and feel it. 
delight is shown for green paper with odds and ends of 
silk thread in it. The rustle of these rectangular papers 
and perhaps too, the pictures on them give intense delight 
to the curmudgeons. They also love the sight and clink 
of gold and silver coin. Some of these habits would 
denote that curmudgeons are an evolution of the bird 
family, some of whom like to line their nests well with 
showy comforts. Other habits, however, denote some 
kinship with the boa-constrictor, whose veracious appe- 
tite survives in the curmudgeons. 

The curmudgeons avoid bright, joyous places, but love 
banks where they are often seen retiring into dark, mys- 
terious recesses, hiding away their hoards. It is easier 
to get a bone from the jaws of a bull-dog than to induce 
curmudgeons to let go of anything they have picked up. 
They make a bone look like a billiard-ball, so clean do 
they scrape it. They are said to draw blood from a 
stone. At all events, it is a well-authenticated fact that 
they are skinflints, and any stones near the curmudgeons 
have no necessity to roll in order to lose their green moss. 
The curmudgeons will see to that. Outstretched hands 
elicit deep growls from them, and orphans and widows 
are a special abomination, driving the curmudgeons into 
frenzied apprehension for their hoards, which occasion- 
ally in the lone history of their race have been known to 
melt before the tears of the poor and outcast. 

Young curmudgeons offer interesting fields for study. 
They are usually male and very hard to tame. It was a 
young curmudgeon’s mother who begged her offspring, 
“Be polite, now Johnny, and give your sister the larger 
piece of cake.” “Ah, let her be polite,” growled the young 
curmudgeon. Another when requested to give his sister 
the lion’s share of the bananas, made a curmudgeonly 





lion’s share. 

Are there any church curmudgeons? Everybody knows 
there are church mice and they are a poor set. The 
church curmudgeons are almost extinct. They have to 
practise what is called in the animal kingdom, protective 
mimicry, putting on a mask which causes them to merge 
into their surroundings and elude detection. They must 
pretend to be poor. It was the first church curmudgeon 
who growled out, “This might have been sold and given 
to the poor.” He was a marsupial, a bearer of the purse. 


LITERATURE 


Dante's Six Hundred and Fiftieth Birthday 


OMETIME during this month of May, 1915, we are not quite 
certain when, occurs the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
ot the birthday of Dante, who was born in 1265. There have 
been periods during those years, though never for long, when 
the great Tuscan poet was neglected. There was a time in the 
eighteenth century when the literary authorities of Europe even 
affected to contemn him. This was due to the fact that the 
precious eighteenth century had lost touch with the realities of 
life and was weaving fine-spun theories for itself as to the sig- 
nificance of human existence. But for the most part Dante’s 
fame has been so constantly growing all over the world that he 
is now acknowledged to be probably the greatest poet that ever 
lived. Homer and Shakespere are the only men that are men- 
tioned quite in the same breath with him and it is felt that these 
three immortals are far ahead of any poets that may be placed 
second to them. If a plebiscite of the great literary men and 
critics of the last one hundred ‘years were taken in every country 
in the world, Dante would undoubtedly have the majority of 
votes for supremacy as a poet. 

Dante greatly dared to write his sublime epic not merely about 
man as we know him in this world, but also as poetic fancy 
illuminating faith might picture him in the world to come. In 
this matter it is easy to understand how near the sublime is t9 
the ridiculous, and that Dante has succeeded in always keeping 
his immortal poem on the plane of the highest sublimity, even 
while venturing very close to the edge of the inevitably ridiculous, 
is the best possible demonstration of his genius. It is because of 
their appreciation of this marvelous intellectual power that in 
recent years the keenest critics in every land have greeted this 
medieval poet as the greatest seer that the world has known, and 
have recognized in him a man of the most penetrating vision 
regarding the meaning of human life and gifted with a wonder- 
ful power of expressing his vision in absolutely explicit and in- 
telligible ways. 

In spite of this universal harmony of critical judgment, to most 
people Dante, it must be confessed, is little more than a name, 
and to not a few he is but the shadow of a name. A great many 
even of those who do considerable reading and think themselves 
quite well informed, could tell scarcely anything about Dante’s 
times and nothing about his poem except that it had some grue- 
some details regarding the torments inflicted on the sinners in 
hell. It is a matter of common knowledge that most of those 
who, tempted by the poet’s great reputation, have ventured to 
dip into his book, have not as a rule been much impressed by 
what they found there, and often have returned from their little 
literary excursion confessing that Dante is utterly beyond them. 
Needless to say, however, “The Divine Comedy” is not a work 
to open for light reading, or for the purpose of learning, in an 
hour or two of leisure, a good deal about the author. Only 
prolonged and serious study rewards the Dante lover with the 
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supreme satisfaction of sympathy with one of the greatest 
geniuses that ever lived. Dante is well worth while, but the 
reader must pay the price. Dante fulfils to an eminent degree 
that well-known definition of a classic: “A book that every ons 
praises but no one reads.” It is to the quality and not to the 
quantity of his audience that Dante owes his place in the world 
of letters. So much is heard nowadays of “best sellers” and 
“most read books,” it should be owned that Dante was never 
a “best seller.” He has been brought out, however, in more 
editions than any poet that ever lived, and far from being the 
“most read” he is perhaps a “least read” author. But what 
readers he has! 

“The average man” is doubtless inclined to think that Dante 
has become a sort of tradition among the “high brows,” but that 
he by no means possesses the human and universal interest which 
certain perfervid admirers of his proclaim they find in him. Many 
of those who praise Dante are believed to affect their admiration 
for him. To be among the Danteists is considered a high dis- 
tinction. The general public’s attitude of mind toward enthusi- 
astic Dante students is like that non-musical people have toward 
music lovers. They conclude that this enthusiasm over music 
can not be genuine since t/iey do not feel it, and likewise those 
who have read a few lines or a few pages of Dante but have then 
laid down the book with a keen sense of dissatisfaction because 
of their failure to find him interesting, infer that the admiration 
of others for the poet is misplaced, whereas the fault is really in 
themselves. 

Here in America even those who read a great deal are likely 
to feel that Dante, in his political philosophy, in his practical point 
of view, in his sense of life’s significance and in his concern 
for the trivial doings of his little Florentine Republic, is so “out of 
date” that his writings can have little interest for us. They think 
that a man living in Dante’s narrow environment could not have 
had the opportunity for such profound experience of life, and 
such deep knowledge of mankind as would make him a real im- 
mortal in literature. They feel further that the mass of informa- 
tion, historical, political, social and educational, required to under- 
stand Dante properly, makes it impossible for a modern twentieth 
century person to be much interested in Dante. But the most 
eminent literary men of the last two generations have exhausted 
the vocabulary of panegyric in speaking of him. Poets, critics, 
historians, churchmen, philosophers and statesmen have for years 
devoted many hours to the study of Dante, and some of them 
have published their opinions of his work. Each finds new 
teauties and new points of view. Dante proves to have a mes- 
sage for them all and to give each reader a new insight into 
the meaning of some phase of life. 

An American poet, Henry W. Longfellow set himself the task 
of writing a translation of “The Divine Comedy” and spent many 
years at the work. In order to help him a group of men used to 
meet, discuss passages with him, offer suggestions and bring their 
store of erudition to his aid. Thus simply was the Dante Club 
of Cambridge organized. Even before this, however, there had 
been a definite exhibition of interest in Dante by Americans. 
The earliest translation into English of the “Vita Nuova” under 
the title of “The Early Life of Dante Alighieri” was made in 
1846 by Mr. J. Garrow, an American, and some twenty years 
later Charles Eliot Norton brought out his version of the 
same book. 

The most discerning American appreciation of Dante, however, 
comes from one of our leading critics, James Russell Lowell. 
His essay on Dante, as published in the first volume of “Among 
My Books,” is a fine piece of literary criticism. After years of 
sympathetic study, prolonged meditations and frequent recur- 
rence to his author in varying moods, and after the experi- 
ences of long periods, passed in different posts of responsibility 
in various parts of the world, Lowell succeeded in writing an 
essay that is itself probably destined to live for ever. 
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Dante will doubtless continue to be, so far as the great mass of 
mankind is concerned, “a book that everyone praises but no one 
reads,” but that will not dim the luster of the genius of this 
great man. Perhaps the celebration of the six hundred ana 
fiftieth anniversary of his birth may bring to him a new sheaf 
of readers and true lovers, and thus there will be added to 
the world of our time another band of men and women who 
enjoy a source of satisfaction in life and a poignant stimulus to 
thought which are denied to most people. Dante is really the 
touchstone of. literary and artistic criticism at any time in the 
world’s history. Whenever Italy has neglected Dante, or for a 
time thought little of him, her art and her literature have de- 
generated. The awakening of an interst in Dante anywhere in 
the world is the sign of a new efflorescence of art and literature 
among the people. He is Literature’s proudest boast. He is 
one of the few men whose work no one with even the slightest 
pretensions to scholarship and literary culture can possibly ignore. 

James J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D. 


REVIEWS 


Two Volumes. 
The 


Thomas Addis Emmet and Robert Emmet. 
By Tuomas Appis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. New York: 
Emmet Press. $10.00. 

The distinguished author modestly calls massive 
volumes of some 1,300 pages a memoir; they are 
rather the thrilling and for the first time finished story of 
the illustrious Emmet brothers, of their character, writings, 
achievements and family traditions, their relations with the 
events, States, statesmen and celebrities of two continents 
in the period they illustrated, their understanding of the 
conditions and principles of Irish liberty, and the influence 
they have continued to exercise on the centuried struggle 
to which both consecrated their energies and fortunes and 
one of them sacrificed his life. The younger brother's dying 
speech has struck a chord in the heart of the world and 
kept the memory of both alive; but had that elegy been 
never uttered, his nobility of character, the magnetism of his 
influence and the solidity as well as brilliancy of his genius 
would challenge the admiration of men; and had the ’98 
revolution succeeded, Thomas Addis Emmet, who was its 
brains and its pen, who rejected high office in his own country 
and won it in ours, would have ranked among the ablest 
and worthiest of the liberators of nations. Their writings 
and deeds and unselfish aims, the historical and romantic 
interest interwoven with their lives, and the rare distinction 
that no blemish, public or private, ever attached to either, 
demanded an adequate biography. It is fortunate for litera- 
ture and history that at last they have found it. 

Dr. Emmet inherited the versatility and Irish sympathies 
of his family. Distinguished in his own profession by med- 
ical works of international repute, he found time and energy 
for laborious original research into Ireland’s history and 
especially the not inconsiderable part of it which his family 
had made. His “Incidents of My Life,” published in 1911, 
evidence not only a vivid interest in all the affairs of hu- 
manity and a marvelous memory stretching over a period of 
sixty years, but also the gift of weaving fact, incident and 
anecdote into an historic and entertaining narrative. His two 
volumes, “Ireland under English Rule,” the result of indefatig- 
able research and now considered a_ standard authority, 
provided the background, and his previous memoir of “The 
Emmet Family” supplied the details of the present work, 
which is the consummate epitome of a life-long labor of love. 

The first volume, having traced the Emmet genealogy, and 
particularly the Tipperary progenitors of the patriots, who, 
it appears, had a good sprinkling of Gaelic blood and spoke 
Gaelic in their daily intercourse as well as Latin and French, 


these 
octave 
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presents the career of Thomas Addis Emmet in Ireland and 
America. A lawyer by profession and sharing with every 
member of his family his father’s brilliant gifts and purity 
of patriotic endeavor, he rejected, in his twenty-ninth year, 
the Solicitor-Generalship of Ireland, by which Pitt and Cas- 
tlereagh would buy off his opposition, and having labored in 
vain for Irish and Catholic rights through parliamentary 
reform, reached the conviction, which later experience con- 
firmed, that Ireland’s salvation lay in complete independence 
from England. Like his brother, he had no illusion about 
the danger of French cooperation. His writings, which are 
perhaps the most valuable portion of the work, show him an 
able organizer, and a cool, logical, well-informed thinker. 

The second volume throws many a new light on Robert 
Emmet, heightening the general conception of him as the 
ideal patriot, and revealing that from friend and foe he re- 
ceived the tribute paid by Anthony to Brutus, and deserved 
it better. His writings, like those of his father, brothers and 
sisters in these volumes, are of high merit and exclusively 
devoted to Ireland. The song, “Erin’s Call,” written in his 
twelfth year, might well serve as her anthem now. The impres- 
sion one gathers from contemporary records and correspond- 
ence, state documents and descriptive matter is summed up 
in the estimate of Rev. Dr. Douglas, a schoolmate: “So 
gifted a creature does not appear in a thousand years. The 
whole family were distinguished for talent of the highest 
order.” The interest is not confined to the Emmets. Pitt, 
Castlereagh, Napoleon, Sarah Curran and that loftier heroine, 
Anne Devlin, American politics of a hundred years ago, 
England’s dealings with Ireland and countless incidental 
facts and personages pass in review, illuminated by many 
details of striking interest from unknown or forgotten 
records. Emmet’s speech, accepted from Dr. Madden’s com- 
pilation, does not appear as genuine as the usual version. 

Dr. Emmet’s introduction is a valuable contribution to the 
philosophy of Irish history, supplementing T. A. Emmet’s 
remarkable review, and the “aphorisms” scattered through 
the volumes summarize the views of nearly every competent 
authority. The bibliography is complete, as is the index to 
each volume, which, with the general setting, is the work of 
Miss B. U. Kelly, who prepared the index volume of the “Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia.” Over one hundred artistic illustrations, 
judiciously selected and sumptuously produced, complete a 
work of monumental value to the students and writers of 


Irish history, and of an interest transcending romance. 
M. K. 





The California Padres and Their Missions. By CHarRLEs 
Francis SAUNDERS and J. SMEATON CHase. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

This work excites mingled feelings in the Catholic reader. 
its authors are to be praised greatly for their sympathy with the 
Padres and the neophytes, and for the respect with which they 
treat our holy religion. They have taken the measure of such 


writers as Bancroft, and have learned to rely upon Fr. 


to task for not having cared for the Missions according to the 


| ideas of the Landmarks Club. But this is the way of the world. 





First, rob the Church of nearly all her possessions, and then rail 
at her because the little left is in ruins; first tie her hand and 
foot, and then rebuke gravely her inactivity. We notice also 
one or two references to a freedom of manners in a couple of 
friars, on the authority of such persons as Vallejo and Alvarado. 
Since elsewhere the authors give a fair notion of such characters, 
they would have been more consistent had they sought better 
testimony in that matter. 

We are glad to say that this book is the work of gentiemen. 
If Catholics will find it somewhat unreal, if here and there it 
may ruffle their feelings just a little, they will never see in it any 
Celiberate misrepresentation, still less anything that could be con- 
strued by the touchiest of minds as offensive. Its Spanish and 
Latin are not above reproach. There was a time when publishers 
of any name held it a reflection upon themselves if any book 
issuing from their press was not faultless in such matters, but 
that time seems to have passed. On one thing we must con- 
gratulate the authors absolutely. We read: “Welcome, then, 
Fray Luis Antonio Martinez, of San Luis Obispo, Fray Luis of 
that ilk, as one may call thee,” from which we gather with 
pleasure that they are among the few living to-day who under- 
stand the meaning of the much-abused phrase, “of that ilk.” We 
need no other proof that they are not only gentlemen, but also 
scholars, and for that almost singular virtue we overlook their 
venial faults in the matter of Spanish and Latin. H. W. 





By Danie, MAULDSLEY. 
New 


The Solitaries of the Sambuca. 
With a Prefatory Note by Montcomery CARMICHAEL. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

A Cloistered Romance. By FLoreNce O_msteap. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

Whatever Mr. Carmichael writes, whether his subject be 
old paintings, old towns, old tapestries, or the old spirit of 
religion in its modern manifestations, is sure to be an ar- 
tistic delight. Mr. Carmichael, we think, has practised at 
least some of the sixteen ways, lately explained in AMERICA 
by Prior M’Nabb, of getting at his medieval mind. But 
he knows the modern mind quite as well, with its adapta- 
bility to take on medieval forms of sanctity which, after all, 
are medieval only because a great many medieval persons 
exhibited them very perfectly and very winningly. Essen- 
tially they are Catholic, both in origin and in their fitness 
for all men and all times. Those who remember Mr. Car- 
michael’s “Life of John William Walshe” need not be told 
that to seek the name of Daniel Mauldsley in any extant 
“Who’s Who” would be a fruitless task. But with the aid 
of Montgomery Carmichael, whose bodying forth he may be 
held to be, he writes like a very real person, and the biog- 
raphy of Paul Casauban, which he produces, is a charming 
and much-needed explanation of the spirit and purpose of 
the contemplative life. It would be too much to expect that 
the vast amount of quaint and sometimes exceedingly 


| amusing monastic erudition which one finds in this volume 


Zephyrin Englehardt and men of his stamp. One will not find | 


here any fables of the Padres’ avarice, of their brutality to con- | 


verts, of their wealth secretly conveyed to Mexico, such as we 
have had to blame in other books on the subject. On the contrary 
our authors take occasion, when it offers itself, to show the 
absurdity of such tales. 

Now for the other side. Like all Protestants who have fallen 
under the spell, the authors have enveloped the California Mis- 
sions with a romance having no foundation in reality. This is 
seen especially in the stories they have interwoven with their 
history. These, of course, are the fruit of the writers’ imagina- 
tion, and in many of them a Catholic will detect at once the false 


note. Two or three times the Catholic Church is taken roundly 





should be wholly free from error. The statement, for in- 
stance, that “subjects of all Religious Orders, whether 
Monastic or Mendicant, have the right secured to them by 
Papal privilege of quitting their Order and entering a Camal- 
dolese Hermit’s cell” is not true of the Society of Jesus, 
nor, perhaps, of other religious Orders. Nor will all agree 
with Paul Casauban’s contention, that to advance all choir- 
monks to the priesthood is a “weakness of modern monas- 
ticism.” It is true that this was not contemplated in the 
original rule of St. Benedict, but it must be remembered 
that this innovation is not precisely modern, and that, gradu- 
ally introduced by competent authority, it has contributed 
to fhe remarkable spread of monasticism, and has been of 
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immense advantage to the Church. These, however, are but 
blemishes, in no way affecting Mr. Mauldsley’s thesis. 

Instead of solitaries, hermits and friars—and if you wish 
to know the distinction between the three, consult Mr. Car- 
michael’s book—the main figures in Miss Olmstead’s volume 
are nuns and their charges, the inmates of a home for the 
aged. Miss Olmstead does not conceal her admiration for 
the self-sacrifice of these religious women, but as she lacks 
all real insight into the meaning of the religious life, her 
nuns are mere puppets. Mike, Mr. Samuel, Mr. Cashdollar 
and the convent Bucephalus are capitally drawn, and while 
Mary, an inmate of the home, is most unpleasantly real, 
Alethea, the beautiful heroine, and Paget, the hero, are rather 
dull and of a familiar type. It is to be regretted that Miss 
Olmstead has spoiled a good story by dragging in the “The 
hours I spent with thee, dear heart” variety of nun, and the 
Mother Superioress, ever loved of fiction writers, who, when 
not playing the tyrant over the Sisters, is playing the fool 
by meddling with affairs which do not concern her. 

. ee 





Chaucer and His Poetry. Lectures delivered in 1914 on 
the Percy Trumbull Memorial Foundation in Johns Hopkins 
University. By Grorce LyMAN KirttrepGeE. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

The College Chaucer. With Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary by Henry Noste MacCracken, Ph.D. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $1.50. 

Here is a volume containing six charming essays on 
Chaucer, his times, and four of his principal works. In the 
opening essay particularly we have a good illustration of 
the saner and more sympathetic view that is coming to be 
held regarding the Middle Ages. Chaucer himself has never 
lacked sympathetic readers and critics, still his works, par- 


ticularly the “Canterbury Tales,” have suffered at the hands | 
his work; criticism is not interwoven with the exposition, but 


of those who saw in them texts on which to preach their own 
distorted views of their medieval ancestors and especially 
of the medieval Church. Ever since the early Reformers in 
England thought they saw in Chaucer a willing and conscious 
ally of Wyclif, almost every commentator from Speght to 
Skeat has thought it his duty to depict Chaucer as the 
satirist of his Church, appending hostile if not outrageous 
notes lest any reader should miss the argument. It is there- 
fore gratifying to find in Mr. Kittredge, whose other works 
show scholarship combined with great breadth of sympathy, 
a more intelligent grasp not only of the times of Chaucer, 
but of the very idea of his masterpiece, the “Canterbury 
Tales.” In his interpretation, as just as it is ingenious, 
Chaucer no longer appears as the rabid satirist, or even the 
mere story-teller depicting the life, the types he saw around 
him, but rather as the consummate dramatic artist painting, 
in a wonderful “human comedy,” characters true indeed to 
life—else he were no true artist—yet not necessarily typical 
of the times, but, like Shakespere’s men and women, uni- 
versally true, and therefore no longer a theme of pious 
disquisitions on medieval iniquity. The more literary and 
less historical essays of the volume, though narrower in their 
interest, manifest the same high ideal of the author’s scholar- 
ship. 

In the ordinary Chaucer for school and college use, so 
much space and attention are devoted to the editor’s notes and 
critical apparatus that but a small portion of the text can 
be given. So the student can see but little Chaucer 
owing to the profusion of editorial comment. In his “College 
Chaucer” Professor MacCracken aims at giving the maxi- 
mum amount of Chaucer that can be contained in a handy 
volume, and that, too, in the spelling of the original MSS. 
and not as revised to fit the ideas of what modern scholars 
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think the medieval orthographist should consistently have 
written. The notes are extremely brief but excellent and the 
glossary is sufficiently full. J. B.. ds Me 





A Historical Introduction to Ethics. By THomMas VERNER 
Moore, Ph.D., Instructor in Psychology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul 
the Apostle. With an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Tuomas 
JosePH SHAHAN, S.T.D., Rector of the Catholic University of 
America. New York: American Book Co. $0.80. 

In this little volume we have a product of the modern spirit of 


| specialization in its latest development. For Dr. Moore’s book 


is neither a history of ethics nor a text-book of ethics, but is 
intended to “clear a path of approach” and present a preliminary 
survey of the most important of the philosophical disciplines. 
Such an introduction will surely prove of great value to the in- 
vestigator who hopes to treat adequately the basic problem of 
ethics; the determination of a norm of morality. It will give 
him a propitious start in his search for ultimate moral truth not 
cnly by acquainting him with those fundamental truths regard- 
ing the nature and destiny of man which are styled the “pre- 
ambles,” “the postulates” or “the presumption” of ethics, but 
also by familiarizing him with the various solutions, proposed by 
ancient and modern thinkers, to these and kindred questions. For 
this purpose, Dr. Moore has divided his presentation into three 
parts: “The Ethics of Conditionate Morality,’ “The Ethics of 
Absolute Morality” and “Criticism of Moral Systems.” In the 
first two parts the systems of such philosophers as Epicurus, 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Kant, Rousseau, Bentham, St. Thomas, 
Mill, Adam Smith, Spencer and others are concisely explained 
and analyzed, a short life of the philosopher being appended in 
each instance. In his choice, the author had, necessarily, to be 
selective; types consequently are chosen, and the systems are 
presented impartially and accurately, frequently in the moralist’s 
own words. Dr. Moore is laudably objective in this portion of 


is reserved for special treatment in part three. Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle are well depicted in their true relation to St. 
Thomas as the successive beacon-lights of paganism, heralding 
the dawn of Christian morality. 

One might have welcomed in this volume some specific refer- 
ence to the more pronounced misconceptions of life’s meaning 
that are holding the public ear to-day and for a day; but the 
author doubtless intends that they are best studied in their 
sources, as most modern vagaries are but rediscoveries of defunct 
systems. Dr. Moore should be gently chidden for allowing his 


printer to use such small type in the footnotes. 
E. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The general observance this month of Dante’s six hundred 
and fiftieth birthday makes timely Dr. Walsh’s paper on the 
great Tuscan poet, which is published in the current Catholic 
Mind. A portion of the article appears in this number of 
America. Father M’Nabb’s delightful recipe for reaching 


| the medieval mind follows appropriately the Dante paper, 


and the number ends with the striking sermon Father Pat- 
rick H. Casey, S.J., delivered last Lent, at “Old St. Joseph’s,” 
Philadelphia, on “The Catholic Working Girl.” 





Happily, the war has not kept the May Month from reach- 
ing us. The contents of the number is as follows: 


“The Ethics of Prohibition,’ by the Editor; “A Cruce ad 
Crucem” (verse), by Armel O’Connor; “The Origin of the 
Appellant Controversy, 1598,” by the Rev. J. H. Pollen; 
“Monsieur.L’Abbé,” by E. K.S.; “Archbishop Lanfranc—a 
Medieval Study,” by the Rev. John Baptist Reeves, O.P.; “The 
Capitulation” (verse), by G. M. Hart; “Notes on Familiar 
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Prayers VII. The ‘Anima Christi,’” by the Rev. Herbert 
Thurston; “The Saints from Without and Within,” by 
S. E. S., and “A Village Symphony,” by Mary Samuel Daniel. 


The “Miscellanea” and “Topics of the Month,” which follow, 


contain temperate, sensible reflections on the war, 


prohibition, etc. 


very 


Father J. S. Ricard, S.J., who has charge of the observatory 
of Santa Clara University, California, has started a little 
monthly magazine called the Sun Spot. He explains in lan- 
guage not too learned for the layman and yet scientific 
enough to interest the astronomer, his ideas about sun spots and 
weather. There are hearing on meteorology, 
the mathematics of the sun, general astronomy, etc. What 
a fearless weather seer Father Ricard is may be inferred from 
the answer he gave an lowa college that asked, on April 8, 
whether it would be safe, from a purely meteorological point 
of view, to give “As You Like It” in the open air, on June 9. 
“You may depend on tolerably fair weather on June 9,” was 
the response. The new periodical is ten cents a copy or one 
dollar a year, and should be brought to the attention of the 
astronomy classes in Catholic colleges. 





also papers 


“Under Which Flag?” (Herder, $1.00) by Edith 
is a story of the interesting period of the Bourbon restora- 
tion. The intricacies of relationship in the opening chapters 
present rather a tangled skein, but the clearer thread of nar- 
rative follows in the rest of the book. Against the historic 
background of Napoleon’s first downfall, Louis XVIII’s ac- 
cession to the throne, and the exile’s escape from Elba, are 
thrown romantic scenes of love and daring, in which the 
characters own allegiance to the changing powers.- E. Gal- 
lienne Robin's “Golden Lights” (Herder, $0.75) are those of 
love and faith, which the heroine of the novel strives to 
keep aflame amid storms of difficulties. The suspense of the 
story is well sustained and Anglicanism is discerningly de- 
The present-day part of the book brings in a Cam- 
bridge “coach” who writes books on “New Thought,” an 
actress who figures in a divorce case, and a minister who is 
oth these books deserve many 


Staniforth, 





scribed. 


converted to Catholicism. 
readers. 





“Golgotha” (The James H. Barry Co., San Francisco) is a 
little book containing the ten discourses on the Passion 
which Father Dennis J. Kavanagh, S.J., delivered at St. 
Ignatius’ Church, in that city, last Lent. “Genuine Christian 
Science,” says the author, is taught from the Cross, and his 
Ignatian contemplations of the scenes on Calvary abound in 
striking applications of that science’s postulates to the 
modern world’s maladies. “Golgotha” is fittingly dedicated 
“to the young men and young women of San Francisco who 
inaugurated the movement for the ‘Reverent Observance of 
Good Friday.’” “The Holy Eucharist in the Scriptures,” 
“The Holy Eucharist in the Church,” “Some Thoughts for 
Each Day During the Octave of Corpus Christi” and “Eu- 
charistic Aspirations and Meditations on Psalm XLI” are 
the chapter-heads in “The Mystery of Faith” (Herder, $0.75), 
a little book which Father Kenelm Digby Best, the Oratorian, 
has written in the evening of his days. The volume will in- 
crease its readers’ love for the Blessed Sacrament. 





novels: An ardent disciple of 
Swedenborg, “Johnny Appleseed” (Harper’s, $1.25), “half 
mystic, half poet,” travels through the Ohio valley in 
the early days of immigration. His mission is to plant 
appleseeds in the homes of the early settlers. He is 
a lover of nature, but just what he learns from nature the 
author, Eleanor Atkinson, fails to tell us. His life is one of 


Here are five recent 


devotion to his fellow-men, but the story is not skilfully 
told: there are too many loose ends of incident and the 
plot is insipid——‘Getting a Wrong Start” (Macmillan, 
$1.00) is called the “truthful autobiography” of a writer of 
“best sellers.” The anonymous author tells how he failed 
at everything he undertook until, at forty, he produced a 
successful novel. He means his book to be a guide and 
inspiration for young men, so he gives them principles like 
these: “In my philosophy, my wife is free to leave me when 
she finds a better man”; “Good normal physical health is 
the best of all blessings.” He owns that man feels at times 
a longing to rest “upon Someone or Something larger than 
himself,” so he becomes either religious or bibulous. 
“Still Jim,” by Honoré Willsie (Stokes, $1.35), is a story 
built up on the usual lines of engineering tales, so we have 
a number of risks to be run, a flood to be beaten back and 
a “toll of human lives.” The novel’s plot is conventional and, 
while the minor characters are fairly well drawn, the prin- 
cipal ones are weak and uninteresting ——H. G. Wells’ “Bealby” 
(Macmillan, $1.35) is disappointing. Though liberal touches 
of British humor are used in telling the episodes of the first 
week's service of a gardener’s step-son in the manor-house, 
the book is by no means irresistibly funny. Filled first with 
rebellion, then with terror of its consequences, the boy in- 
volves in his troubles the Chancellor of the realm, the other 
guests of a week-end at Shonts, as well as the whole house- 
hold; and even the countryside has reason to remember the 
passing through of Bealby. What merit the book possesses 
is in the bits of description and sketches of English charac- 
ter. Unless Mr. Wells’ name were on the title page, very 
probably we should have heard little of this book.——Meg 
Villars’ “Betty-All-Alone” (Glode, $1.25) tells in a series of 
letters the deliberate fluttering of a moth who, in search of 
the flames of love and fortune, seeks to escape from the dull 
commonplace life to which her father’s improvidence con- 
The novel is not fit to read. 





demned her. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Baker & Taylor Co., New York: 
By Right of Sword. By Leigh H. Irvine. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
Rabindranath Tagore: The Man and His Poetry. 
Roy. $1.25. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
The Conduct of Life. By Viscount Haldane. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Fits and Starts. By Rev. T. A. Fitzgerald, O.F.M. $1.00; History of 
the Catholic Church from the Renaissance to the French Revolution. 


$1.50. 


By Basanta Koomar 


$1.00. 


By Rev. James MacCaffrey. 2 Volumes. $3.50; The Lives of the Popes 
in the Middle Ages. By Rev. Horace K. Mann. Vol. XI, Vol. XII. 
1198-1216. Innocent III. $6.00; Pulpit Themes. Translation of 
Schoupe’s Adjumenta Oratoris Sacri. By Rev. P. A. Beecher. $2.75. 
James Maclehose & Sons, Glasgow: 
Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland in the XVIth Century. By W. 
Forbes Leith, S.J. Six shillings net. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
Alfred the Great. By Beatrice Adelaide Rees. $2.50. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston: 
The God of Battles and Other Verses. By Ambrose Leo McGreevy. 
$1.00. 


Sturgis & Walton Co., New York: 
The Greek Spirit. Phases of Its Progression in Religion, Polity, Philoso- 
phy and Art. By Kate Stephens. $1.50. 


Survey Associates, Inc., New York: 
The Normal Life. By Edward T. Devine. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
New Cosmopolis. By James Huneker. 
Miller. $1.35; The Christ of the Men of Art. 

R. & T. Washbourne, Ltd., London: 

On the Papacy. A Pastoral Letter by His Eminence Cardinal Mercier. 
Twopence; Cardinal Mercier: His Philosophic and Pastoral Work. Six- 


pence. 


$1.00. 


By Elizabeth 


$1.50; Daybreak. 
$6.00. 


By J. R. Aitken. 


| Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn.: 


By Henry Noble MacCracken. $1.50; The Divine 
Henry Johnson. $2.50; Some Textual Difficul- 
y Charles D. Stewart. $1.35; Yale Yesterdays. 
With a Foreword by Henry Walcott Farnum. 


The College Chaucer. 
Comedy. Translated b 
ties in Shakespeare. 
By Clarence Deming. 
$2.25. 
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EDUCATION 


A Disciple of McMurry 


se" RUTH,” said the speaker, as one bowed with the wis- 

dom of the centuries, “truth does not exist. What 
is true to-day is false to-morrow.” And he drank a glass of 
water, as twenty auditors of the fair and impressible sex sat 
silent as on so many peaks of Darien in the presence of this 
genius, new-swum into their ken. Seven of the twenty were 
Catholics, dark and benighted papists, enemies of the light. 
These, like Alice in Wonderland, thought that the eloquence 
might possibly mean something, but that, somehow, it was 
not very clear. They wondered, in short, why the learned 
speaker insisted with such vehemence upon the truth that 
truth does not exist. Truly, life is full of puzzles, and this is 
one of them. 


HARRYING A SUPERINTENDENT 


The orator was the superintendent of public instruction 
in a large Pennsylvania city; the audience, a score of school- 
teachers, sitting at his feet, powdering themselves in the 
dust of the wise. These ladies had been haled before the 
superintendent to “say their lesson,” from McMurry’s “How 
to Study,” and to receive instruction on the succeeding chap- 
ter. “Haled” is a picked phrase, chosen out of many. For 
these ladies, with the ingratitude common to their sex and 
state in life, wanted none of McMurry, even though enriched 
with the classic comments of the superintendent. But so 
convinced was this pundit that in McMurry’s book one might 
find a well of truth, pure and undefiled, that he compelled 
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| statements of scientific law, instead of being final 


his teachers to attend these classes, although, when assem- | 


bled, he told them that truth did not exist. 
would say that truth does not exist outside of McMurry’s 
book or his own glosses upon this valuable work. At any 
rate, the harassed superintendent has lately addressed a re- 


monstrance to the Board of Education, in which, despite | 


his assertion that truth does not exist, he proposes the 


truth that McMurry’s work is “the most widely-read peda- | 


gogical text-book in the United States.” Since, however, the 


Perhaps he | 


superintendent can not in logic claim that his assertion is | 


true, the point of his argument is somewhat blunted. 


“How To Stupy” 


It would seem, then, that Professor McMurry, of Columbia 
University, is the cause or occasion of this sadly disedifying 
pother. His text-book “How to Study” is a slender volume 
truly to raise so strong a wind of controversy, and is, indeed, 
except in one important section, so obvious and colorless 
that the disinterested spectator wonders what there is in it 
to quarrel about. The obvious character of its contents 
may be judged from the sounding title of the initial chapter: 
That Young People Do Not Learn to Study 
Properly: the Seriousness of the Evil.” Few are the in- 
dividuals, especially of the teaching fraternity, who need 
a book, or even a chapter, to stir their consciousness of 
this unfortunate fact. The truth gradually dawns even upon 
the author, for, on page five, he remarks, “It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to collect proofs that young people do not 
learn to study,” and for the next six pages he shifts the 
emphasis by showing that many of their teachers are in the 
same ill plight. 

Professor McMurry does not assume the role of a path- 
finder. He is content to saunter along familiar and well- 
frequented paths, and his advice, pleasantly worded, on ways 
and means of teaching the young idea how to shoot with 
accuracy and dispatch will no doubt prove acceptable and 
profitable to scores of budding teachers. But the Professor 


“Indications 


| with the acceptance of a divine revelation. 
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is more at home in suggesting these familiar methods than 
in explaining the philosophy which underlies them. 


A MuppLep PHILOSOPHER 


In common with many a modern writer on philosophy, 
Professor McMurry would have profited by a course in 
Aristotelian logic. He sadly lacks a consistent terminology. 
He can not define his subject, or will not, but prefers to 
talk about it and around it. Even after fifteen pages of dis- 
cussion on the “nature of study,” he fails to leave the student 
with a clear idea of what study is. In a text-book, these 
are serious faults. The critic hesitates either to reject or 
to approve much of what Professor McMurry writes, on the 
ground that, perhaps, he really does not mean what his 
words imply. But, after a careful study, it does not seem 
overstating the case, to say that no one who accepts Pro 
fesor McMurry’s theories of knowledge can accept the 
dogma of the existence of God. This is not claiming that 
the author is a professor of atheism or of religious indiffer 
ence. It is merely stating that his theories, so far as they 
can be gathered from his “How to Study,” are incompatible 
Possibly the 
Professor is not loath to admit this indictment. 


“So-CALLED KNOWLEDGE” 


Professor McMurry’s theory is, briefly, that “perfect reli 
ability is attached to very little of our knowledge. 
Probably some things are true for all time, such, for example, 
as the facts .{ the multiplication table, propositions in ge- 
ometry, and some of the laws of physics.” But “even our 
are 
subject to error. Our so-called knowledge ranges 
all the way from ideas that possess a very high degree of 
probability to those that are a product of faith and hope, 
the greater portion of them approximating the latter. X 
The highest wisdom represents only a rough approximation 
of the truth.” “Since, therefore, so few ideas are fully re- 
liable and unalterably fixed, a settled attitude toward them 
is undesirable, not only because it is opposed to utility, 
growth and knowledge, but because it finds no warrant in 
the real nature of knowledge.” 


TANGLED TERMS 


This is wild and loose language for a philosopher. If 
“perfect reliability is attached to very little of our knowl- 
edge,” it follows that of some knowledge perfect reliability 
may be predicated. But of what knowledge? We are no- 
where told. It is not the multiplication table, for this is 
only “probably” true, and the philosopher passes the same 
judgment upon geometry. Yet, on the other hand, the range 
of “knowledge” is said to extend from “probability” to “faith 
and hope,” and “the highest wisdom” is not truth but merely 
an “approximation” to truth. What, then, has become of 
that small field of knowledge to which, by implication, the 
Professor allows “perfect reliability”? To add to this Babel 
of ideas, we are finally informed that a “few” ideas are “fully 
reliable and unalterably fixed.” 

A teacher who expresses himself after this contradictory 
fashion is misnamed, Within the compass of a few pages, 
he teaches that no knowledge is certain and that some knowl- 
edge is certain, but nowhere does he point out the truths 
which we may accept. It is strongly to be suspected that 
the learned Professor is too modest to indicate the one un- 
disputed and indisputable truth in all this universe. It is 
summed up in a counsel frequently inculcated by the Pro- 
fessor of Elementary Education at Columbia: “Let us pre- 
serve an open mind on all things”: except, of course, on the 
truth of the sentiment just uttered. 
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TRUTH AND REVELATION 


If by this welter of loosely-chosen phrases and contra- 
dictory statements, Professor McMurry means to teach that, 
beyond the range of those truths, settled for all time by the 
authority of God, it is the part of wisdom to keep one’s 
mind open for the reception of new truths, naturally acquired 


that the Columbia Professor is singularly unfortunate in his 
mode of self-expression. Whether or not this is his position, 
can not be gathered with finality from the phantasmagoric 
ninth chapter of “How to Study,” in which the author under- 
takes to set forth his theory of knowledge. Some truths, 
he admits, are “certain.” Are these the truths of revela- 
tion? We are not told. But, in his public utterances, Pro- 
fessor McMurry has not been slow to apply his “open-mind”’ 
theory to religious belief. In his eyes, faith is not super- 
natural and can not be. Revelation, the certain communi- 
cation of unchanging truth by an infinitely truthful Being, 
is a myth. Our acceptance of the existence of God, even 
as our acceptance of the truth of the multiplication table, is, 
at best, “probable,” provisional, subject to unending change, 
as evolution brings us nearer to the goal of perfect knowl- 
edge, set on the hills that our feet shall never tread. 


IRRESPONSIBLE PROPHECY 


ruth does not exist. What is true to-day is false to- 
morrow.” This is the lesson drawn by many a half-baked 
superintendent of public instruction from Professor Mc- 
Murry’s “How to Study.” 
a parlous small pennyworth of bread for so much muddy 
sack. The first statement refutes itself; the second is not 
a proof but an unfounded and irresponsible prophecy, in- 
capable, by its very nature, of reasonable proof. But irre- 
sponsible prophecy is as easy as lying and, in the long run, 
equally worthless as an argument. Yet if truth does not 
exist, it is unreasonable to ask for valid argument. 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 


onT 


SOCIOLOGY 
Annual Conference of the St. Louis Catholic Charities 


F°o® years Catholic Charity has had the almost fatal habit 
of silence. Charity is so much a part of Catholic life 
that it was taken for granted. No one thought of talking 
about it, and the people who were doing the work were quite 
too busy to find time for playing press agent. The result, 
however, has been a delightful division by non-Catholic so- 
ciologists of all charity into Organized Charity and Catholic 
Charity; that is, when these gentlemen condescended to 
admit that there was such a thing as Catholic Charity. An- 
other result is a regrettable lack of knowledge among Cath- 
olics themselves of what the Church is accomplishing in 
social and charitable work. But of late it has been thought 
well to adopt, in part at least, the “publicity program.” 


INVITING INSPECTION 


The Annual Conference of Catholic Charities, of which 
the present is the fourth, is the St. Louis expression of this 
new attitude of publicity. Fifteen hundred friends, well- 
wishers and patrons, organizers and workers of thirty-five 
charitable iristitutions and _ societies, greeted Archbishop 
Glennon when he rose to open the meeting. 

“Catholic charity,” he said, “has nothing to hide. We not 
only do not resent, but we hereby invite, public inspection 
of our institutions by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, re- 
gardless of their faith or even of their prejudices.” One 
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| wonders if the archbishop’s invitation was loud enough to 


sound above the snarl of the presses at Aurora, Missouri. 
There was an expectant stir, a sudden darkening of the 
auditorium, and upon the screen, in rapid succession, passed 
the projected pictures of some thirty buildings devoted to 
Catholic charity in St. Louis. As each familiar scene was 
flung on the curtain, a volley of applause, more thrilling than 


by the operation of the human intellect, it can only be said | the rattle of musketry, rose in greeting. There were seven 


hospitals, five orphanages, seven homes for the destitute, 


| three settlements, two hotels, with a dozen more buildings 


Much cry and little wool, and | 


of varied character, ranging from a deaf-mute institute to the 
inevitable and sadly undervalued House of the Good Shep- 
herd, each a real monument to the heroic sacrifices and a 
tribute to the open-handedness of the least wealthy body of 


Christians. 
INVESTING HALF A MILLION 


The institutions passing so rapidly before the eye provided 
for every age and every condition of destitution, from the 
foundling thrown helpless on the mercy of strangers to the 
tottering man or woman whose next step would be the 
grave. This is no hyperbole, but the soberest truth. Infancy 
is sheltered in a foundling home and three nurseries; youth 
grows up within the wall of Catholic orphanages; young 
womanhood is trained and shielded in a Catholic technical 
school; homeless boys, on the highroad toward manhood, 
learn something of the meaning of home under the protec- 
tion of a Catholic priest. Independent women of small 
means find Catholic homes, three in number, eager to 
make life pleasanter for them; one Catholic hotel for work- 
men opens its doors yearly to six thousand guests. The 
outcast colored girl, the sick, the insane, the consumptive, 
those whose ears are shut, the woman whose place in life 
has been irretrievably lost, all find Catholic arms open to 
receive them, provided they have the passport to Catholic 
charity: poverty and want. Catholic settlements have 
grown up in the heart of St. Louis slums; Catholic men and 
women search the highways and byways for the blind, the 
maimed and those fallen among thieves. And Catholic char- 
ity closes the eyes which for the last time have looked out 
upon a world that had so little to make it attractive. 

When the lights were flashed on again, a hasty examination 
of the Conference report explained in part this systematic 
development of St. Louis charitable institutions. Catholics 
of St. Louis, in the year just closing, spent in charity, in- 
dependently of all investment in buildings or equipment or 
salaries, $536,682.38. I say it explained in part, for the addi- 
tional $178,000 put down as the estimated salary due the 
Catholic nuns who were giving their services without recom- 
pense, no more represented the real value of their devoted 
sacrifice than a like sum would-have been capable of securing 
such self-forgetfulness. The only coin in which the won- 
derful charity of our Catholic Sisterhoods can be reckoned 
is the coin current in a kingdom beyond this world. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE SCHOOLS 


From that moment the Conference ceased to be statistical, 


| and became as delightfully personal as only the presence of 


children could make it. The curtain rose with slow solem- 
nity, and the audience rose with sheer joy as twenty little 
tots, the eldest about five plus, spread their starched dresses, 
shook their multicolored bows and bowed a deep and un- 
steady bow. If the nun who had trained them to sing, with 
gestures, of course, about the doll with “a drefful pain in 
its sawdust,” had been asked whence these foundlings had 
come or whose they were, she probably could not have an- 
swered, unless, perhaps, with simple faith, she had said: 
“They come from God, and they call their Mother, Mary.” 
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Catholic charity had snatched these innocents from every- 
where and nowhere, before the black waves closed over 
them. And there was not a heart among us that did not bless 
the institution that had harbored their pitiful weakness, nor 
an eye but was misty at thought of what they might have 
been. 

Catholic charity has always been interested first and fore- 
most in the children. That fact the Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, 
who brought out in his address the work of the St. Louis 
parochial schools, strongly accentuated. Catholics, he said, 
spent in this one city the annual sum of $780,000 to educate 
their twenty-six thousand children. So it was not surprising 
that, with one exception, the program represented the work 
done among the city’s orphans and destitute children. 


Tue Wronc Fiac 


From the male orphanage came a troop of boys who exe- 
cuted a lightning drill with a speed and precision that made 
the pulse beat with new vitality. At first, as they trotted 
onto the stage at double quick, it seemed like dangerous 
copy for anti-Catholic papers; for who knew but those 
wooden guns might at any moment be turned against the 
rights and liberties of American citizens? But when the 
American flag was suddenly hoisted, and the lads formed 
a solid protecting square about it, and the audience cheered 
to the echo, somehow the thought of anti-Catholic copy 
evaporated like alcohol in the sun or in a prohibition State. 
These Catholics are always spoiling good copy; the proper 
cue was to have hoisted the papal colors. 

Colored Catholics of St. Louis are given more than or- 
dinary care; that we knew; but the sight of the forty and 
more colored girls in their neat blue frocks, dancing and 
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singing with taste and delicacy, made concrete a rather | 


hazy knowledge. The Oblate Sisters of Providence are 
caring annually for one hundred and twenty colored orphans, 
and rearing them in the Catholic Faith. Were it not for 
the Charity Conference, many a Catholic would never have 
heard of the colored Sisters who are doing such splendid 
work for the unfortunate of their own race. Catholic charity 
transcends all bounds of race or color. 

So number followed number, each a revelation of the com- 
pleteness and comprehensiveness of Catholic 
group of girls in yachting costumes plied vigorous and 
rhythmical oars in a delightful boat drill. A rainbow dance 
engaged the activities of a second group. A touch of pathos 
surrounded the exhibition given by Catholic deaf mutes, 
one of whom, a blind-deaf girl, had within the year increased 
her vocabulary from twenty-five to five hundred spoken 
words. A choral club of young ladies from one of the Settle- 
ments sang with appreciation Schubert’s “Who Is Sylvia?” 
And throughout it all, audience and actors were united in 
one large-hearted feeling of friendliness. 


RESULTS AND PLANS 


When Judge O'Neill Ryan came forward to map out the 
work of the Conference for the coming year, his appeal for 
personal cooperation aroused in the ever-responsive audi- 
ence spontaneous enthusiasm. The plans for the future were 


expansive, but with the record of past years to cheer him on, | 


there was not one present but felt that no hopes could ex- 
ceed possibilities. 

The curtain fell; the gathering, every member of which 
seemed personally interested in all the rest, moved slowly out 
into the May sunshine. Groups of children, weary but smil- 
ing, were convoyed by vigilant Sisters through the crowd 
that made their way a triumphal march, and packed into 
autos and carriages and into one large open van. The 
Fourth Annual Charity Conference had become a tradition. 
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But its purpose was served. Catholic charities had stood 
forth, not vauntingly, but honestly and frankly, to challenge 
friendly as well as hostile investigation. Another wabbly 
prop had been knocked from under bigotry’s structure of 
lies. Isolated Catholic activities had been welded closer to- 
gether and strengthened with a sense of comradeship in a 
great and enduring work. And not least, Catholics them- 
selves, as they turned back to their homes, carried with them 
a new sense of the immense good being done here in @ 
busy, forgetful twentieth century world by that Church that 
has ever befriended the friendless; and unless their hearts 
were completely riveted with the steel of selfishness, they 
had acquired a new sense of their duty toward the poor and 
suffering of Christ. 

One thought has been troubling me ever since. Who first 
coined the phrase, “Organized Charity’? At any rate, ‘t 
looks as if non-Catholic sociologists had invented the name, 


and Catholics had invented the thing itself. 
Daniet A. Lorp, s.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Away off in Jersey there live a woman and a monkey; at least 
there did; but the monkey died. The woman is alive, however, 
and that is passing strange, for her heart was wrapped up in 
that monkey. Her love and grief and a’ that took shape in a 
monument: a monkey’s monument over a monkey’s grave. Poor 
creature: not the monkey, he is dead; but the lady, she is alive. 
Her motive would be hard to analyze. Maybe she is an 
evolutionist and knows on what branch of her ancestral tree 
monkeys stood; maybe she had no children on whom to pour out 
her love; rich ladies are often in this plight. Be that as it may, 
monuments to monkeys and coffins for dogs are a sore com- 
mentary on the trend of modern thought and action. The cycle 
is well turned toward pagan times. Christian children with 


| pinched, hungry faces are pleading for bread, while “milady” is 


training. <A | 
| it is hoped, will meet with great success. 





buying a coffin for her dog and erecting a monument to her 
monkey. The old paganism is taking slightly new forms, that 
is all. God will have His day later. 





The Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, is 
planning a campaign for the spread of Catholic literature which, 
In a pamphlet recently 
issued the Society states that it is in receipt of many letters from 
priests in the South and West, and even in Canada, Alaska and 
Panama, asking for Catholic newspapers and magazines for the 
thousands of scattered Catholic families under their charge. 
Many of these families are located in sparsely settled districts 
or in communities where anti-Catholic bigotry is strong. Priests 
are few in these regions; hence the people can be visited only 
from time to time throughout the year. “Some word of doctrine, 
some consolation of religion, some explanation of the puzzling 
news items and anti-Catholic comments of the press, some idea, 
in a word, of God and the Church should be brought into their 
lives during the months in which there is no Mass, sermon or 
sacraments.” This can be done by distributing Catholic news- 
papers and magazines. If you do not keep a file of your Catholic 
magazine, you are asked to send it regularly to some Catholic 
family whose address will be furnished on application to the 
Catholic Truth Society of Brooklyn. Much good will un- 
doubtedly follow this plan, and it is earnestly requested that all 
cooperate with the Society. 





The Spectator is gravely exercised over the downfall of 
papal infallibility. This is but natural, since the Spectator is also 
infallible, and that in a degree never claimed even by the most 
ardent supporters of the See of Rome. The Spectator has issued 
an infallible Bull, accurately measuring the guilt incurred by the 
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respective nations now at war. Even the United States is not 
beyond the Spectator’s purview, although it is only by implication 
that this country is censured for adhering to a policy which it 
“thinks” to be neutral. Having thus exercised its own prerogative 
of infaliibility, the Spectator calls upon the Roman Pontiff to 
adopt a similar course, threatening, in case of refusal, to issue a 
second infallible decree, wherein it will be set forth that the 
infallibility of the Pope has been found to be “illogical and un- 
workable, in a vortex of human suffering produced by intricate 
iuternational politics.” But since the infallibility of the Spectator 
has guided it safely through this vortex, and has laid bare before 
its piercing eyes the intricacies of international politics, why 
should this smug journal trouble itself about the downfall of 
papal infallibility? One infallible authority in the world is suf- 
ficient, and this journal confesses that its seat is in the office 
of the Spectator. Infallible the Spectator may be, but only the 
overwrought feelings natural in time of war can excuse the in- 
sincerity with which the Spectator gravely calls upon the Holy 
See to issue an infallible pronouncement, while it openly proclaims 
that it does not believe the Holy See to be infallible. 

The Bishop of Zanzibar has recently excommunicated the 
Bishop of Hereford. This prelate had appointed to a canonry 
in his cathedral a gentleman named Streeter, the author of a 
treatise which is said to be frankly rationalistic. Whereupon in a 
“Letter given under Our Hand and Seal in Our Cathedral City of 
Zanzibar,” a sentence of excommunication was decreed: 

Therefore do We, Frank, Lord Bishop of Zanzibar, hereby 
declare and pronounce that, so long as the ground of Our 
complaint set forth above remains, there can be, and from 
this day forward there is, no Communion in Sacred Things 
between Ourselves and the Right Reverend John, Lord 

Bishop of Hereford, nor between Ourselves and any Priest 

within his jurisdiction who shall make known his approval 

of the false doctrines now officially authorized within the 

Diocese of Hereford. 

The Bishop of Hereford may be pardoned for regarding this 
sudden and unexpected fulmination as “hasty and ill-considered.” 
Last year, it will be remembered, the Bishop of Zanzibar threat- 
ened to leave the Church of England, unless certain doctrines 
held by his episcopal brother of Mombasa were officially rejected 
by the Mother Church. It need not be said that the Church, 
which as Dean Hodges has recently said, glories in her compre- 
hensiveness, has not rejected, nor is likely to repudiate the in- 
teresting varieties in doctrine and practice championed by the 
Ordinary of Mombasa. An interesting sequence is that 
though Zanzibar has excommunicated Hereford, and Here- 
ford has told Zanzibar to mind his own business, yet both 
remain in communion with Canterbury! 





The French correspondent of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for May 8, gives the following quotation 
from the report of the Academy of Moral and Political Science 
at Paris: 

Considering that the lowering of the birth rate can not be 
attributed solely to economic causes but to moral causes, 
and that the measures taken by the law will run the risk 
of being inefficacious without acting on the ideas and morals, 
the Academy expresses its opinion that (1) the most ener- 
getic effort should be given to measures whose purpose is 
to preserve the morality of youth, the stability of the family, 
to facilitate marriage among young people, and that these 
efforts should be favored by the care of public authorities ; 
(2) all the forces of religion, intellectual or moral, churches, 
schools and popular educational societies should combat by 
an energetic propaganda, the social curse which threatens 
the existence even of the nation. 


France knows what it means to suffer the effects of a criminal 
policy which misguided enthusiasts and men and women, wanting 
in all sense of their duty to God and human society, are trying to 
introduce into this country, giving it the sanction of law. God 





| organ of the Eucharistic League. 


struck Onan and he died. Such too is the fate of the nation 
which would make a lie and a mockery of God’s law in sancti- 
fying “the social curse which threatens the existence even of the 
nation.” 





A writer in the current Month thus eulogizes the zeal shown 
by the priests of Paris: 

The work done by Paris clergy is nearly unbelievable. 
They work as I never saw priests work anywhere (though 
I have no doubt they do in all great cities). They go to bed 
often in the small hours of the morning, and are up at five 
or six. They fast and give retreats all Lent, besides extra 
sermons, and a continuous attendance in the confessionals. 
The number of Masses said and Communions made daily at 
a big Paris church is enormous, in addition to which there 
are confraternities to be run, e@uvres paroissiales of all sorts, 
schools, marriages, baptisms, consultations. . . . 

Monsieur |’Abbé, then, was up at five every Sunday morn- 
ing, retreat or no retreat, and preaching to his Travailleurs 
at six. Sometimes he would say his Mass then. By seven he 
was in his confessional, and before 8.30 he had hurried 
off to a chapel of ease in the parish to give an instruction to 
boys and young men,—Le Catéchisme de Persévérance. I 
have heard some of these instructions, a set on “The Bases 
of the Catholic Religion,” I think it was. They showed me 
that the Abbé had a mind as well as a soul, that lucid, reason- 
able, versatile, illuminated mind of the educated French- 
man, with a philosophical and theological training that ren- 
dered him nearly irrefutable. I wished often as I listened 
to these instructions of his, that he could give them him- 
self, in his own incomparable tongue, to the non-Catholic 
students of our universities. After this work with the boys 
he was back at ten at the paroisse, where sometimes, if he 
had not said his Mass already, the High Mass fell to him. 
Or at least he must make the guéte—an arduous work this 
pilgrimage round the crowded church, his arm stretched out 
with the little red bag for sous, saying merci for every soli- 
tary one. 

This was last summer. In August the war broke out and that 
zealous priest was ordered to the front. “I did not hear from 
him again, and I never shall,” are the significant words with 


which the writer ends. 





Two more American Sees were vacated on May 10 by the 
death of the Right Rev. Lawrence Scanlan, Bishop of Salt Lake 
City, and of the Right Rev. Camillus Paul Maes, Bishop of Cov- 
ington. Bishop Scanlan was born in Ireland in 1843, and studied 
at All Hallows College, where he was ordained priest in 1868. 
In 1870 he was made pastor of the Cathedral in San Francisco, 
but left three years later for Utah, the entire Territory being his 
parish. In 1887, he was consecrated Bishop of Laranda in Asia 
Minor and Vicar-Apostolic of Utah, and when the diocese was 
created in 1891, became first Bishop of Salt Lake City. Bishop 
Maes had borne the episcopal dignity for thirty years. Born in 
Courtrai, Belgium, in 1846, he was educated at the College of 
Courtrai and at the University of Louvain. Here he was ordained 
priest in 1868. Coming to the United States in 1869, he was at- 
tached to the diocese of Detroit until 1885, when he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Covington. Bishop Maes was a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Catholic University and of the 
Catholic Extension Society, permanent president of the American 
Eucharistic Congresses and founder of Emmanuel, the monthly 
Besides the “Life of Father 
Nerinckx,” Bishop Maes was the author of a number of articles 
cn history and philosophy contributed to the “Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia” and to learned journals in America and in Europe. A man 


of the most winning personality, and a true priest of God, Bishop 


Maes will long be remembered with deep affection by his people. 
A third death is that of Very Reverend F. M. L. Dumont, S.S., 
S.T.D., president of St. Austin’s College, Catholic University, 
Washington. The venerable Sulpician, who was a native 
of Lyons, France, had labored for more than forty years in the 
United States, endearing himself to hundreds of priests by his 
sanctity and strenuous work in the vineyard of the Lord. 
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